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‘© And on the Sabbath Day they rested according to the 
Commandment.” 


SATURDAY MORNING ON Mount CALVARY. 
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THE PAPAL LETTER AND THE ‘‘OUTLOOK.” 


Mex; BOUT the only religious publication which has 
Wan taken any very serious exception to the recent 
Wi letter of the Holy Father on the subject of 
“ Americanism ”’ is the Outlook. Other periodicals 
. have demurred at some of the statements or have 

found fault in a trivial way with the dignified and 
authoritative claims made by the Holy Father as 
the exponent of the one true Church. This might 
have been expected, because of the different points of view from 
which the letter is looked at. But the Outlook takes issue with 
the words of the Pope on deeper and more fundamental grounds, 
no less than “the interpretation of the religion of Jesus Christ 
as embodied in the Four Gospels.” Let us quote here the ex- 
act words of the statement from the Oxtlook : 





“But the larger question, Does Pope Leo XIII. correctly in- 
terpret the religion of Jesus Christ as it is embodied in his 
life and teachings contained in the four Gospels? concerns the 
Universal Church. The Outlook does not believe that he does. 
We recognize the self-consistent attitude of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but not that this attitude is consistent with the liberty 
wherewith Christ makes free. Nevertheless we are glad to have 
it stated with such explicitness, for it will help clear thinking. 
For between the position that religious faith is a dogma once 
for all delivered to the saints, and either transcribed in an in- 
fallible Bible or committed to the custody of an infallible 
Church, and the position that every man is a child of God, 
may have direct communion with God, and may learn for him- 
self by that communion what the will of God is, that no dog- 
ma can possibly state spiritual truth in a permanent form, that 
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philosophical definitions of spiritual life must change with 
changing philosophy, as the language in which they are ex- 
pressed changes with changes in language and literature, that 
truth is more than dogma and life is more than discipline, that 
neither truth nor life has been or can be ossified in a written 
record or a traditional ecclesiastical decree, that, in a word, the 
kingdom of God is like a seed planted in the ground, which 
grows, men know not how, and that when it ceases to grow it 
ceases to live, and therefore ceases to be the kingdom of God 
—between these two attitudes there appears to us to be no 
middle ground. The Roman Catholic Church is the self-con- 
sistent exponent of an infallible, unchangeable dogma, an immo- 
bile, unalterable life. Protestantism will never be self-consistent 
until it stands with equal courage for the opposite doctrine— 
adaptability of religious institutions to changing circumstances, 
the mobility of religious life as a perpetual growth, and the 
continual change of dogmatic definitions, always inadequate to 
express the ever-enlarging spiritual life of the individual and of 
the race.” 


As a thoughtful and representative periodical the Oztlook 
has a very high standing. It voices the religious sentiments of 
a large and intelligent class of non-Catholics who have turned 
their back on church authority and ecclesiasticism, and are fac- 
ing towards “rationalism” in religion, in the stricter sense of 
the word, as opposed to the acceptation of the authoritative 
teaching of the external order. 

It is not at all to be wondered at that the Outlook should 
manifest some little uneasiness at the beautiful spectacle of 
the Catholic world here in free-thinking and liberty-loving 
America listening with reverential docility to the voice of an old 
man away off in Rome. But in doing so Catholics neither con- 
fess to any servility to the opinions of another, nor to any intel- 
lectual slavery. The only intellectual servitude we know is the 
subservience of the mind to a human teacher whose authority 
on questions of divine truth does not transcend the skies and 
whose sources of knowledge are no more or no less than just 
what any one may acquire by natural ability. It is no slavery 
for the mariner who is tossed on the wide expanse of ocean that 
he must stand at midday and watch the passing of the sun across 
the meridian, and that he must accept the dictation of the sun as 
to the regulation of his daily life. He perchance might be freer 
if he had the arrangement of his own time, if he might go on 
the bridge and announce the hour of twelve when it pleased 
his fancy or suited his own convenience. But even then he 
could not get away from the principle of authority. In order 
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to get any one to accept his arbitrary arrangement of time so 
that there might be some order in the watches, and not ever- 
lasting confusion on board, he would be obliged to impose his 
arrangement on all the others by authority. Many, moreover, 
seeing that the only principle whereby the hour of midday was 
fixed was the captain’s own pleasure, would very soon rebel 
against one man’s pleasure setting itself up against another's, 
even if he were the captain of the ship. 

How much more harmonious it is to have the authority 
of the sun, which no one disputes and whose regulation of 
time every one freely and willingly accepts. As we look over 
the non-Catholic religious world, where the principle of authority 
‘is denied, there are duplicated the divergencies and differences 
that would characterize the condition of affairs on shipboard if 
the captain would put aside the sun as a guide and set up his 
own convenience as the standard. 

In accord with this spirit of obedience, when the letter of 
tie Holy Father was published the Paulist Fathers immediately 
sent the following expression of their adherence to the teach- 
ing of the Holy Father:* 


As soon as we had read the letter of your Holiness regard- 
ing the errors to which the name of ‘“‘ Americanism ”’ is given, and 
addressed to his Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
of Baltimore, as this letter was given in English in the New 
York daily papers, we immediately, fully, and willingly em- 
braced the doctrine laid down in this Pontifical document; and 
we signified this without delay by telegraph to your Holiness. 
And for the letter we cordially thank your Holiness, because, 
in the discharge of your office of supreme Doctor and infallible 
Teacher, you lead us in the way of truth and keep far from us 
the darkness of error; and in the same spirit Father Hecker, 
if he were still living, would with filial veneration have received 
the Pontifical decree. 

But the reading of the letter of your Holiness gave us no 
little comfort, because therein it is stated that the errors reproved 
by the Holy See are rather to be ascribed to the interpretations 
of the opinions of Father Hecker than to those opinions them- 
selves. But if there be anything, either in the doctrine or the 
“Life” of this Father, which is ordered by the wise judgment 
of your Holiness to be corrected, we willingly acquiesce in the 


* The Latin text of this letter may be found at the end of this number under the caption 
‘* Editorial Notes.” 
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sentence of the Holy See, both because the Roman Church is 
the pillar and ground of the truth, and because it is commanded 
as follows in the Rule of our Institute: ‘‘ Let a prompt and 
cheerful religious submission to the Holy Church, and to every 
lawfully constituted authority in it, and to all the ordinances 
established by its authority, be a principal and evident charac- 
teristic of our society and of all its associates. First of all, let 
this obedience be shown to the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and to 
the Holy Roman Church, and to all the decrees and instruc- 
tions of the Holy See, whether relating to doctrine or to disci- 
pline.” This manner of obedience is deeply imprinted in our 
hearts, so that we have never thought of departing from the 
integrity and strictness of Catholic doctrine. But if, according 
to the judgment of your Holiness, we have either had this 
tendency, or have appeared to have it, or by our way of 
acting have given any favor in any way to such a ten- 
dency, we gratefully receive the paternal correction of your 
Holiness. 

The Constitutions of our Institute strictly require us to aim 
at perfect orthodoxy, and to have for our standard not only 
the definitions of the Church, but also its instructions, and the 
writings of approved authors concerning the spiritual life, and 
to promote the devotions which the Church fosters and recom- 
mends. And in these Constitutions the following declaration is 
to be found: “ To all, including the priests, it is prescribed to 
use spiritual direction, according to the principles laid down by 
approved writers.” In these and in all matters we declare 
that we shall follow the instructions laid down in the letter of 
your Holiness, and we likewise profess full obedience and 
faithful adherence to your Holiness and to the Holy Roman 


See. 


The principle of authority in religious matters, instead of 
being a hindrance to the growth of real religious life, is a most 
decided help. The Outlook does not seem to appreciate this 
fact. It looks on an unerring church or an infallible pope as 
an oppressive incubus which kills all spontaneous growth be- 
neath it, shutting out all direct communication with God him- 
self. It would seem to think that under such a system the 
spiritual life must of a necessity be etiolated and jejune. But 
the facts are, fortunately, not in accord with such imaginings. 
Catholic hagiology is full of the life-stories of men and women 
who have attained the heights of heroic sanctity while living 
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under this system. It is quite certain that one may go up and 
down the avenues of New York City and meet devout, prayerful 
Catholic souls who, though clad in hood or tattered garments, are 
as prayerful as the fathers of the Thebaid, and are as instant in 
season and out of season in resisting the demands of the in- 
ferior nature, and all because their hearts have been touched 
by the divine love. Authority in religion is not an overhang- 
ing cloud to shut out the sun, but is rather like the railroad 
track to guide and to facilitate the progress of the train. The 
engineer as he starts from the depot knows every inch of his 
way, the rails will keep him from wandering across fields and 
being wrecked in the ditches, and instead of hindering him from 
reaching his destiny only the more readily help him to attain 
his end. It is easily conceivable that a people who have no 
worrying cares about their doctrinal beliefs can far more read- 
ily turn their attention to the fixing up of their lives from an 
ethical point of view. While, on the other hand, they to whom 
the question of “what must I believe” is like an open sore, 
will very soon find that their moral life will get into the same 
unhealthy condition. 

The Outlook seems to have some curious notions about ob- 
jective truth. It would appear that “spiritual truth” is only a 
mental impression. It has no permanent or pervading existence 
outside one’s own comprehension of it. The writer says: ‘“‘ No 
dogma can possibly state spiritual truth in a permanent form.” 
The prevailing idea of ‘‘ spiritual truth,” like any other truth, is 
that it is permanent—yesterday, to-day, and for ever unalterably 
the same. Truth, like God, is unchangeable. The Ten Com- 
mandments—and what more comprehensive “ spiritual truths” 
are there than these ?—are just as true to-day as they were when 
uttered on Mount Sinai, and will be. just as true at the crack 
of doom. Dogma is only an expression of a divine fact, as the 
Commandment is the expression of a moral fact. These divine 
facts were revealed at sundry times and in divers ways, placed 
in the deposit of truth to be faithfully kept and infallibly 
declared by the one whom the God of truth has constituted as 
the guardian of the deposit. 

The world will never be converted to the truth by minimizing 
its meaning or explaining away and softening down its plenary 
signification to suit the hard heart and dull ears of a worldly 
generation. There is such a thing as an attractive presentation 
of truth, but instead of lessening its value such a presentation 
only heightens its importance. 
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Father Hecker frequently gave expression to these state- 
ments. There is no one who wooed divine truth with such a 
lover’s devotion as he, and there was no one who was prouder 
of its attributes, so ever ready to speak of them in any as- 
semblage, and almost frantic in his desire to tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. He would have counted it 
treachery, and himself a traitor, to have explained away or to 
have apologized for one iota of the truth. One of the best 
statements against minimizing was written by Father Hewit in 
an article entitled ‘“‘ Pure vs. Diluted Catholicism,’’ published in 
1895.* In fact, the whole non-Catholic mission movement, from 
the day of its inception to the present moment, has constantly 
held in its front the statement ‘“‘that we shall never lead our 
erring brethren to a knowledge of the truth by making light 
of the differences which exist between them and ourselves, or 
by mitigating the doctrine that out of the Church there is no 
salvation. Almighty God having instituted a way of salvation, 
has instituted no other.” 

But while there is in the Catholic system this “ infallible, un- 
changeable dogma,” this continuing “in one and the same doc- 
trine, one and the same sense, and one and the same judgment ” 
(Const. de fide, chap iv., Conc. Vatican), it does not necessitate 
an “‘immobile unalterable life.” For the spiritual life is un- 
doubtedly a growth through the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
“He that believeth in Me, as the Scripture saith, out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water. Now this he said of the 
Spirit which they should receive who believed in him” (St. 
John vii. 38, 39). This same Spirit is the one who originates 
the good desire as well as the one who bestows the grace to 
carry it to completion. He is the one who has regenerated us 
by instituting a new relationship between the soul and God 
whereby we are enabled to cry, Abba, Father. He plants the 
seeds of a Christian life in the regenerated soil of our hearts 
and by the abundant showers of his grace he germinates that 
seed. He fosters it in its growth until truly we can say that 
“TI live, not I but Christ liveth in me.” “The charity of 
God is poured out in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is 
given to us’’ (Rom. v. 5). Herein is established that wonderful 
union between the soul and God, far more close than that be- 
tween friend and friend, so close that very often the soul is 
called the spouse of God. 

As in a city there are the external ramparts which protect 


* American Catholic Quarter/y, July, 1895. 
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the city in its outer defences and guard the people from being 
carried away into the darkness of slavery, so also there is the 
internal civic life whereby the laws are kept and the refine- 
ments of civilization are cultivated, libraries established, and art 
galleries fostered. In just the same way in the city of the soul: 
while there are the external barriers of defined truth, the 
dogmatic teachings which preserve the soul from straying away 
into the slavery of falsehood and error, there is also the inner 
life begun and carried to the ‘full stature of Christ” by the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit.* 

To most Catholics who live godly lives the existence of the 
outer ramparts is rarely felt. They have a consciousness that 
they are safely protected within a fortified city of truth, and 
with a sense of security they are enabled to cultivate the higher 
life, to cleanse, to adorn, and to decorate the temple of their 
souls in which the Spirit of God dwelleth. 

In this city of the soul the Holy Ghost rules both as civil 
governor to promote the higher life of the citizen as well as mili- 
tary commander to guard the outer ramparts of the common- 
wealth. While he inspires each one to action, he also dwells in 
the church to guard the deposit of truth. It may happen at 
times that one seems to be inspired to do what the exter- 
nal authority forbids. In which case such private inspiration is 
to be forsaken, for only to the external authority has the gift 
of infallibility been imparted. No one expresses the synthesis 
of this double action of the Holy Ghost better than Father 
Hecker in the following passage: 


“The Holy Spirit, which, through the authority of the 
-church, teaches divine truth, is the same Spirit which prompts 
the soul to receive the divine truths which he teaches. The 
measure of our love for the Holy Spirit is the measure of our 
obedience to the authority of the church; and the measure of 
our obedience to the authority of the church is the measure of 
our love for the Holy Spirit. Hence the sentence of St. Au- 
gustine: ‘Quantum quisque amat ecclesiam Dei, tantum habet 
Spiritum sanctum.’ In case of obscurity or doubt concerning 
what is divinely revealed truth, or whether what prompts the 
soul is or is not an inspiration of the Holy Spirit, recourse 
must be had to the divine teacher or criterion, the authority 
of the church. For it must be borne in mind that to the 
church, as represented in the first instance by St. Peter, and 
subsequently by his successors, was made the promise of her 

* These relations of the Holy Spirit in the individual soul, as well as in the one true 


Church, are most clearly and beautifully expressed in the Encyclical Letter of the Holy 
Father on ‘‘ The Office of and Devotion to the Holy Ghost.” 
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Divine Founder, that ‘the gates of hell should never prevail 
against her.’ No such promise was ever made by Christ to each 
individual believer, ‘The church of the living God is the pillar 
and ground of truth.’ The test, therefore, of a truly enlight- 
ened and sincere Christian will be, in case of uncertainty, the 
promptitude of his obedience to the voice of the church. 

The criterion or test that the soul is guided by the Holy 
Spirit is its ready obedience to the authority of the church” 
(Church and the Age, page 34). 


This statement indicates as well what an obedient and sub- 
missive child of the church Isaac Thomas Hecker was, and 
“were he alive to-day he would be the very first to signify his 
adherence to the teachings of the Holy Father as announced 
in the late letter to Cardinal Gibbons. 

We have every reason to be grateful to the Holy Father 
for the luminous exposition of Catholic truth as well as for the 
condemnation of the many errors which have been paraded 
under the garb of “ Americanism.” It has aiways been of the 
genius of error to snatch the robes of respectability and wrap 
itself about with the mantle of truth. But the Holy Father as 
watchman on the tower of Israel has seen through the disguise, 
and with a masterly hand has snatched away the false mask 
and revealed the errors in all their nakedness. 














AN CASTER SYMPHONY. 


T"he air is stirred with tuneful sounds and sweet 
With joyous murmurings. Ev'ry glad, free thing 


T'hat breaks the sod or lifts a rapturous wing 


-_ 6 


E:ssays its note of praise. Yet incomplete 

The song: as though orchestral fairies meet, 
With timid fingers trying string on string, 

()p striving each his little part to sing, 


6) 


Yet waiting for the master’s rallying beat. 
g | ying 


Arise, © man, and lead the eager choir! 
| cook past the ©pring-sun’s liberating rays; 
Thou only see st the Risen | ord beyond. 
Sound ‘“‘d\lleluia’s” keynote on thy lyre, 

T’hen shall a symphony of finest praise 


| sink all earth’s music in harmonious bond. 


M. A. BLANCHET, 














““RAMONA’S ” HOME. 


BY M. B. JORDAN. 


Ry N this age of railroads and newspapers, of elec- 
tricity and vitascopes, with all of the burdens of 
civilization pressing in upon: us, California with 
its eventful past, its dreamy atmosphere, and 
quaint old architecture seems a veritable Eldo- 
rado, the entrance, as it were, to those long looked-for ‘“ Cas- 
tles in Spain.” The admixture of foreign blood has left, so to 
speak, a dash of color, of romance, on the most remote homes 
and unattractive landscapes. In the out-of-door life, the soft 
flowing speech, and the freedom from prudential wisdom one 
traces everywhere the results of climate and alien instincts. To 
a student of language the fact that to-day, in even the common 
speech, one hears a gully called a barranca; a water-jar, an 
olla (oy-yah); a street, a calle; a house or home, casa or resi- 
Y uff dencia, shows the history in a nutshell of Rus- 
sian, Spanish, English,and Mexican supremacy. 
From San Francisco south, one can almost 
trace the epochs through which California has 
struggled from those early days of romance 


he ’ ° 
3’ and passion when, as Bancroft says: “Cali- 










f° regularly baptized into the family of States— 
a child which felt the isolation of its foreign 
blood, the pride of her dreamy ancestry, and 
the self-assurance of unbounded native re- 
sources’; those times when the fourteen Franciscan missions 
were the centres of life, spiritual, mental, and physical, down 
to the present when those missions stand, partly in ruins, dese- 
crated, robbed of their lands, their money, and their preroga- 
tives. 

In no part of California is to be found a more typical 
example of Spanish influence than the Camulos Ranch, which, 
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situated on the oldest grant of mission 
land forty miles back from the sea, is the 
scene of Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona. 
In the early part of this century the “~-@ 
Camulos Ranch covered the area that is | 4 
claimed for it in the story. Its lands, 
which consisted of gifts from the church * 
and commandants, stretched from the San Fernando Mountains 
down to Santa Barbara, touching the sea at Buena Ventura, 
giving the old sefiora in the story her bit of sea-shore. 

The old mission built in 1780 still stands in Santa Barbara, 
where the wedding of the first Moreno is described as taking 
place. This mission is of mixed Spanish-Moorish architecture, 
somewhat more pretentious than the others. One can still see 
the beautiful gardens with their famous Old Mission grape- 
vines, the olive and orange orchards, the 
severely plain interior of the chapel, the ir- 
regular steps winding up to the bell tower, 
the shady, pillared corridor off which the 
priests’ rooms opened, and the school for In- 
dian children, all serving to give the picture 
a most un-American setting. Back of the mis- 
sion on the mountain side a broad white scar 
may be plainly seen—a scar made there over 
a century ago by the timbers which were 
dragged down from the forests beyond by In- 
dians to build this little chapel. In this day 
of strife and strikes over hours and wages this 
furrowed mountain side is a powerful reminder of the compel- 
ling force that the Franciscans exerted over those lazy, lawless 





bands of Indians. 

Following in the footsteps of Father Junipero Serra, a party 
of us, wishing to visit “ Ramona’s”’ home, took the path lead- 
ing along the coast from Santa Barbara to Buena Ventura. 
From Ventura we followed 
the dry river bed of the 
winding Sespe, back through 
the beautiful valley, some- x 
times yellow with jungles 
of wild mustard, sometimes 
sweet with the fragrance ol 
orange blossoms, by the 
grazing lands of the Sespe, 
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which had been used as early as 1780 by the mission flocks; 
gradually rising until we found ourselves in the valley owned 
by the Del Valles, the proprietors for more than a century of 
the Camulos Ranch. 

Never was treatment more realistic than the setting “ H. H.”’ 
gave her story, but surely realism was never more perfectly ideal 
than the way in which the old ranch, with its vineyards, its fra- 
grant orchards, its old Spanish house of adobe brick, its cross- 

capped hills, and even its crowd 
of Indian and Mexican children, 
fitted into the plot of Ramona. 
>Howells himself could scarcely 
Pate Fhave been more correctly minute 
fee in his descriptions of this quaint 
fe old home and its surroundings than 
— was Helen Hunt Jackson. 

Just as one would expect from 
the story, after the highway was 
left behind the low, open barns and sheep corrals came first in 
sight, then the back of the house, as you remember that the 
old sefiora in Ramona thanked the saints every day that her 
house expressed the scornful attitude she always longed to take 
toward the “usurping Americanos.” Owing to its almost entire 
lack of windows, the exterior of the house was forbidding 
enough, until the front, or southern exposure, was reached, and 
there was the vine-covered porch with its irregular steps, its 
quaint Mexican water-jars, and its beautiful carved old benches 
from the desecrated mission of San Luis Rey. 

The old adobe house was built in General Del Valle’s time, 
after the plan of Spanish houses, in the form of a hollow 
square around an open court or quadrangle; the servants’ quar- 
ters at one end, with the store-room, the living-rooms, the old 
priest’s room all opening, as did the windows, upon an inner 
porch which extended entirely around the court. In this open 
space, perhaps one hundred feet by eighty, there were beauti- 
ful roses and fragrant Cape 
jasmine growing around 
splashing fountains. Among 
the orange and pomegran- 
ate-trees south of the 
house was the tile-roofed 
chapel with its chime of 
bells, the centre one brought 
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from Spain ; there was 
the grape-arbor, and, 
as if to make the illu- 
sion or the realism 
more perfect, as we , 
sat there reading the /\ 
opening chapters of 
Ramona, down the 
porch came an aged © 
but queenly looking a 
woman, whom one 
would have sworn was 
the Sefiora Moreno 
herself. After we had | 
talked with her of the « 
history of this inter- 
esting place, we felt 
that “H. H.” had not 
only given a wonder- 
fully accurate picture of the surroundings of her heroine, but 
had caught and put.in her characterization of the sefiora some- 
thing which made us 
feel too “that this 
sefiora before us had 
had a life that would 
have made a romance 
to grow hot and cold 
over—eighty years of 
the best of Old Spain 
and the wildest of New 
Spain, Bay of Biscay, 
City of Mexico, Pacific 
Ocean! The waves of all of them had tossed Be. 
destinies for the sefiora, but the Holy, Church RE 
had kept its protecting arms about her all these 
years.” 

She wore the scant black serge gown which, - 
with its crucifix and beads, reminded one of a 
priest’s robe. The madame must have been a 
woman of rare strength of character and culture, ¥ 
for at the time of the expulsion of the Francis- 
cans she was, by special permit from the head ee 
of the church, given the power to perform the \\ 
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three sacraments of baptism, marriage, and burial. --_ »_. 
With the courage of a man and the gentleness 
of a woman she had worked for years among her 
serving people, and accomplished what many a 
priest had sighed to do. 

In her possession are some of the rarest relics § 
of the early life of California: annals of the old. 
est missions, reports of the work of the blessed 
Father Junipero, records of the English and Rus- 
sian supremacy, of Fremont, of Pico, of Castro 
of the first newspaper, the first home manufac- 
ture, the railroad, the gold fever—indeed one 
might almost say that in her chapel at the Camulos Ranch ihe 
madame had not only the annals but the real life of California 





of the past. 

Though there can be no doubt that the madame and her 
son were the originals for the portraits of Sefiora Moreno and 
Felipe, and that every touch in the descriptive 
part was true to the scene before us, yet it 
was with something of a pang that we learned 
that Ramona and Alessandro existed only in 
Helen Hunt’s brain-; indeed, that such sensi- 
tive refinement, such pathetic simplicity and 
faith, among the Indians had long since passed 
away. But in that ideal world of letters, where 
everything is possible, they lived and loved and 
suffered, and all day we followed them, living 
over in imagination the uneventful life of the child Ramona. 
From her earliest memory she had been coldly repulsed by the 
unswerving justice of the sefiora, but she had always reached 
out toward love and beauty with all of the strength of her 
Spanish blood. In this isolated life, cut off from all friendship 
and sympathy, she had grown up a deeply religious child, full of 
love for the church service 
and the beautiful flowers. 

When Alessandro, the 
son of one of the converted 
and intelligent San Pablo 
Indians, first came to the 
ranch, Ramona was strongly 
attracted towards him, and 
when the sefiora cruelly dis- 
closed to the girl what was 
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to the world a bar sinister across 
her name, that her mother had been 
an Indian, Ramona, with all of the 
force of heredity, blood, and instinct, 
turned to her people, glad that, as 
one of them, she could help the man 
she loved. 

At the south-east corner of the 
house we were shown Ramona’s win- 
dow, before which she sang her sunrise hymn and under whose 
casement Alessandro watched and waited when she was in need 
of him. There was the porch where Felipe passed his long 
convalescence listening to Alessandro’s violin-playing. There, 
too, were the sheep- 
shearing booths and 
the orchard walks 
where Ramona first 
met Alessandro; the 
chapel, the mustard 
thickets, and back of 
all the mountain where 
race instinct taught 
them to flee from the 
sefiora’s wrath. The 
story of their flight from one refuge to another, the worth- 
lessness of their land titles, are but a pathetic version, set 
down in every history, of those troublous times when land com- 
missioners played fast-and-loose with promise and grant made 
alike by church and state. 

All day the story of Ramona seemed most visibly before 
us, for under the wil- or 
lows at the end of eran 
the arbor .the most a) 
desultory sort of 
washing was going 
on ina _ brook, the 
apparatus consisting 
of a paddle and the 
stones over which 
the water trickled. 
The Indian men and 
boys were picking 
up almonds, while 
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the women and children shucked them under the 
trees; here also their dinner was served to them. 
Thus the whole domestic economy took place out 
of doors, accompanied by a great deal of singing 3 
and not very vigorous motions. 

The Camulos Ranch has shrunken sadly from 
its dimensions: in its prosperous days, when it 
reached from the San Fernando Mountains to the 
sea; but there, on all the neighboring hills, the 
crosses still stand, outlining the boundaries of what 
has been one of the strongest influences in the life of California 
—the Franciscan idea of. patriarchal government. 

The last effective touch was 
given to this day spent in so 
foreign an atmosphere when, as 
the sun’s last rays touched the 
crosses on the eastern hills, the 
bells began to chime and, led 
by a youthful acolyte, a proces- 
sion headed by the madame, who 
was followed by her family and 
all her serving people, wound through the garden to the chapel, 
solemnly chanting their sunset hymn. And as we went out into 
the world of progress with the sound of that intoned evening 
service in our ears, we were content that Ramona and Ales- 
sandro should have been ideals, since the real life we had seen 
that day had so much of romance about it. 
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LOVE’S RESURRECTION. 


BY EDITH GRAINGER CHARLTON, 


HERE, that un ain’t wuth nuthin’.” 

Jacob Stern pushed the small woolly animal 
out of the way with his foot. It certainly did 
not look worth much, that wee lamb only two 
oe § days old, as it lay on.a bunch of straw gasping 
its little life away. It was very small, very thin, and very 
ugly. It seemed all legs. If its eyes had been either open or 
shut it might have excited more pity, but there was some- 
thing almost repulsive in the half-closed orbs that had the 
death-film over them. 

“Yes, it ’ll be as dead as a door-nail in half an hour, I tell 
ye,” the man continued, as he gave his attention to other more 
likely lambs of his flock. But Sarah Stern watched the dying 
creature with a growing pity in her eyes. She had stood near 
her husband when he kicked it, and a pain shot through her 
heart when the big, coarse boot touched the helpless thing. A 
moment longer she watched, then stooping down she gathered 
the ugly, shivering lamb into her checked apron and started 
for the house. 

There was nothing to suggest tenderness or pity in the re- 
treating figure of Sarah Stern. Her back was stiff and straight. 
Determination and repression were written on those broad, flat 
shoulders and in that springless walk. There was nothing to 
awaken a thought of pity in the awkward figure in its short, 
scant skirt, flapping the tops of the heavy shoes, as it took a 
near cut to the house across the corner of the ploughed field. 
Her face, when she turned an instant to see if she were fol- 
lowed, was scarcely more attractive. It was wrinkled, yellow, 
and dried, and resembled a leaf which had withered in the 
unfolding. The eyes were cold, the lips firmly pressed together, 
and the iron-gray hair was wiry and lifeless. It would never 
occur to any one to ask Sarah Stern for sympathy, but just 
now, when she opened one corner of the blue and white apron 
and looked again at the motionless thing she carried, there was 
a strange expression on her face. New and strange as it was, 
it did not look out of place on those homely features. 
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“I believe he’s gettin’ harder every day,’ she muttered, as 
she hurried along. ‘“‘Laws, I guess we’ve both bin gettin’ 
harder and colder sence—” 

The sentence was left unfinished, but the heavy sigh and the 
one word “ Mamie” that quivered through the thin lips told 
there was much not said in that unfinished sentence. 

“You 'll live, little lamb; you'll live just for the sake of them 
old days.” The woman was crooning over the lamb now as it 
lay on a ragged shawl under the kitchen stove. Sarah Stern, who 
had never been known to say a caressing word in twenty years, 
was lifting that morsel of life with the tenderness she might 
have bestowed on an infant. She coaxed a few drops of warm 
milk between the lamb’s nerveless lips, covered it snugly with 
the shawl, and then sat down beside it to await results. 

When Jacob came into the house an hour later the lamb 
had recovered sufficiently to open its eyes, and its breathing 
was more regular. Sarah’s face wore a brighter expression than 
it had for years. Jacob saw it and wondered. 

“ Queer creatures women be,” he muttered. ‘“ There, she’s 
looking more pleased over that mis’able lamb than I ever sed 
her look at me sence—”; and Jacob stopped abruptly when he 
reached the point in his sentence where his wife had faltered 
an hour before. 

Like other men, when Jacob Stern was puzzled he was apt 
to be unreasonable. He strode over to the stove, lifted the 
shawl none too gently and looked at the lamb. 

“’Tain’t no use coddlin’ that thing. I told you it wunt 
wuth nuthin’, and it ain’t. Yell see it'll die and ye’ll hev 
ye’re trouble fur nuthin’.” 

“Tf I want to waste my time over a sick lamb it ain’t none 
of your affairs,” was the gruff answer that Jacob received for 
his prying. 

Between the preparations for dinner Sarah found many op- 
portunities to visit the corner behind the stove and watch the 
struggle between life and death that was going on there. 
Sometimes her eyes were bright and sometimes troubled, when 
she went back to the potato-paring or table-setting; it all de. 
pended on the progress nature was making in its fight with 
death. At dinner the man and woman were silent. They were 
never talkative, but there were frequently remarks to exchange 
about the condition of the weather or the crops; to-day there 
was none. But twice they looked at each other and caught a 
look in the other’s eyes that made the shadow of some remem- 
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bered thought flit over their faces. Each was conscious of it 
and each wanted to hide it from the other. Cold and apathetic 
as these two were, there was an undercurrent in their lives that 
was being stirred to-day. Sarah showed it by being more cold 
and reserved than ever. Jacob showed it by being more than 
usually irritable. The lamb seemed to be the cause of his ill- 
nature. It was able now to bleat feebly at intervals, and there 
was an occasional wriggling under the shawl that betokened 
greater activity shortly. 

“You surely don’t expect to keep that creature around the 
house if it should live a day or two. ’Twon’t last more ’n 
that I know,” Jacob said, while he changed his old house-coat 
for an older one that he wore about the barn. 

“T haven't said yet what I was a-going to do, and I guess 
you hev your hands full with them other lambs at the barn 
without troubling about this one”; and Sarah caught up the 
remains of the roast pork and went down cellar to escape 
further questioning. When she came back Jacob had gone and 
the kitchen was quiet. 

“He don’t seem to have any more heart than a stone. 
He can’t seem to think about anything that isn’t big and 
strong and will bring in money. Money! money!—that’s all 
we either seem to live fur now. O Mamie! it might hev bin 
different if you’d hev stayed with us.” The voice that was irri- 
table at first sank to a wail of grief, the gray head dropped 
on the table, and Sarah Stern wept bitterly. Great sobs that 
shook her from head to foot sounded through the quiet kitchen 
and the stillness was oppressive with that terrible sorrow. 
Sarah did not cry often. Tears did not come readily to her 
eyes, her grief would have been lighter if they had. Deep 
sorrows, like deep waters, are not easily stirred; when either is 
moved there is a change in consequence. 

The clock struck the half-hour since Jacob left the house. 
The dinner-table was still covered with the remains of the last 
meal. The fire had gone out and the lamb under the stove 
was very quiet. The woman’s head was still bowed on her 
arm. Her sobs had ceased and she sat there motionless, In 
the silence of that hour Sarah Stern saw a pleasant vision. 


It was twilight in the summer-time. The evening meal had 
been finished an hour ago, and: Sarah sat by the open window, 
through which the sweet-scented honeysuckle nodded, and 
hemmed a child’s white frock. Jacob’s broad back could be seen 
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in the distance leaning over the gate he had just closed on his 
herd of cows. The sleek creatures were wading knee-deep 
through the dewy grass looking for the juiciest bite in that lus- 
cious field of clover. They were not hungry, and soon they laid 
down one by one among the rank grass and were satisfied. In 
the pool over by the woods the frogs were croaking and an 
occasional June-bug flew against Jacob's hat in its flight towards 
the light. The air was heavy with the perfume of clover and 
wild flowers. Nature was in her most delightful mood and man 
and beast were content. The stillness in the house was broken 
by a childish voice saying, as a little figure stepped over the 
door-stone : 

“Mamma, I want to sleep with my pet lamb; he’s all 
alone to-night.” 

“ What ’ll mamma do if Mamie sleeps in Billy’s pen? She’ll 
be all alone then.” 

“Oh! you’ve got papa, and poor Billy hasn’t anybody to 
keep him company. Let me sleep with him just for to-night, 
mamma?” 

Sarah put down her sewing and took the little one in her 
arms. She was a sturdy little miss, her big hazel eyes, shaded 
by long, dark lashes, were troubled now when she thought of 
her playmate spending the night alone. The mother pushed 
back the mass of yellow curls and looked in the baby face that 
already had a woman’s tenderness dawning in it. 

“Will Mamie leave mamma and sleep out-doors with Billy? 
She ’ll be very cold I’m afraid.” 

“’Tisn’t a bit cold to-night, mamma; and besides I'll lay 
close beside Billy, and his wool is very warm you know. Do 
let me go, mamma.” 

What was the use of arguing? The child’s heart was set 
upon it, coaxing would not convince her, so better let her find 
out for herself the foolishness of her plan. 

“Get your night-gown and pillow, then, and mamma will 
undress her little girl.” 

The child needed no second bidding and in a moment was 
back on her mother’s lap trying to hurry the undressing pro- 
cess. All the time the mother talked about how dark Billy’s 
pen would be after awhile, how there was no soft bed in it, 
and no one would be near to hear her if she called. But the 
little girl was firm, and taking her pillow she started for the 
garden. The mother followed, for the first time thinking it 
might be difficult to make the maiden change her mind. 
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It was very quiet in the lamb’s pen. The twilight had 
deepened into night and only a few stars looked down from a 
dark sky. Billy was lying in the corner, quite oblivious to the 
concern of his little mistress for his comfort. She peeped 
through the bars at the lamb curled up on the grass, then she 
looked up into her mother’s face. There was a short mental 
struggle ending in a sigh of perplexity, then two arms were 
reached up to the mother’s neck and a quivering voice said: 

“It is dark, isn’t it, mamma? and Billy doesn’t seem to 
care’s much as you do; sol guess Mamie ’ll sleep with you and 
papa.” 

An hour later Sarah was telling it all to Jacob as they 
stood by the bedside and watched their sleeping child. The 
mother laughed for the fulness of her love and the father 
stooped to kiss the sunny curls on the pillow, then kissed his 
wife as she stood beside him. 

The scene changed, and time turned back a few more 
years in its record. Now Jacob and Sarah Stern were stand- 
ing hand-in-hand in the kitchen of their home. It was a 
plainly furnished room, but there seemed to be a halo over the 
common deal table, the painted chairs, and the bare floor. 
The man and woman had been married a few days before and 
had come for the first time into their new home—the place 
dearer than all the world to them, the centre of their ambitions 
and their hopes. 

“We'll gather the sunbeams together, love, and we'll go 
hand-in-hand through the shadows,” Jacob said tenderly as he 
drew his wife close to him. 

‘“Yes, Jacob, we are all the world to one another and life 
cannot be very hard,” Sarah answered. 

Another shifting of memory’s pictures and now a thick, 
dark curtain seemed to obscure the light. Jacob and Sarah 
were standing on either side of a small casket, looking down 
with dry, strained eyes on a dead baby’s face wreathed in sun- 
ny curls. The happy, loving, laughing Mamie, the most pre- 
cious part of that home, had been taken out of it, and the 
father and mother refused to be comforted. The blow had 
been so swift, so cruel; a few days of acute suffering that no 
human aid could ease, then the hazel eyes closed under the 
long lashes and the sunshine went out of that home and never 
since returned to it. From that day there was a change in 
Jacob Stern and his wife. Instead of sorrow bringing them 
closer together, it rested as a barrier between them. The little 
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child had been the idol which each worshipped, and now that 
it was broken each seemed to blame the other for the loss. 
They grew indifferent, then cold and hard, and farther apart as 
each year passed. They tried to forget their grief in gaining 
wealth, so they clutched their possessions with a selfish, greedy 
grasp. 

Slowly the years passed in silent review before Sarah’s 
vision as she sat with bowed head in the quiet kitchen. She 
recognized them all, no incident was forgotten. Gradually the 
consciousness came that there had been a mistake, that life had 
been hard because it had not been travelled together, because 
she and Jacob had not gone hand-in-hand through the 
shadows. With the conviction came the longing to hear again 
the tenderness of her husband’s voice as he spoke to her in 
those early days. The longing became more intense until the 
woman’s body quivered beneath it. Just then the lamb under the 
stove began to bleat and Sarah arose; the vision had vanished. 

Mechanically she gave the creature a few spoonfuls of milk, 
stirred the fire into a blaze, drew the kettle of dish-water over 
the flames and gathered up the dinner dishes. Her face was 
pale and set, but down in the depths of her eyes there was a 
gleam that had not been there for twenty years. Carefully she 
performed her afternoon tasks, then took her sewing-basket 
and sat down near the stove to patch one of Jacob’s faded shirts. 
There was no sign of emotion in her face or actions, nothing but 
that new gleam in her eye. Evening came and she set the table 
for supper. She laid it with unusual care and apparently un- 
thinkingly brought out the dishes she had used in her early 
married life. Almost unconsciously she prepared the same 
things for supper as she did on the night she and Jacob took 
their first meal together. There was the same kind of cake, a 
plate of hot biscuits, and she emptied a can of plums into the 
same glass dish that had held the same kind of fruit on that night. 
Sarah Stern was a careful, methodical woman; there was little 
outward change in her home in all those years. When supper 
was ready she went to her bedroom and drew a piece of faded 
blue ribbon out of the bureau drawer. She tied it round her 
neck, then smiled grimly at the delicate color against her sallow 
face; it was the same ribbon she had worn when a bride. 

“What’s the use of it all? ’Tain’t likely he’ll notice any- 
thing; he don’t care fur sich things now,” she half sobbed as 
she looked again in a bit of broken mirror and then went out 
to put the tea to steep. 
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Strange what destinies shape our lives! Strange how the 
thoughts in one mind are those uppermost in another’s! Jacob 
Stern saw many of the same pictures that afternoon that his 
wife had seen. They came to him as he tended the sheep and 
looked after the rest of his stock. Every time he went to the 
sheep-fold the figure of a little girl with golden curls seemed 
to walk near him, and each time he passed into the cow-shed 
a woman’s pleading eyes seemed to follow him and a woman’s 
voice seemed to say, “ We'll go through life together, Jacob.” 

“It’s all nonsense,” the man said as he brought in the 
straw to bed the cows, “but I wonder if she’d notice if 1 tried 
to act a bit as we did that night”; then he laughed to himself 
as he thought of gruff, ugly old Jacob Stern making love to 
his wife. 

They drew their chairs silently to the supper-table. Neither 
had spoken since Jacob came into the house, but Sarah noticed 
that her husband had gone to the stove to look at the lamb 
when he thought she was not looking. Jacob saw the faded 
ribbon round his wife’s neck and there was a queer clutching 
at his heart, but he made no remark on his observations. The 
meal was almost finished, though neither had eaten much. 
Jacob had broken one of the hot biscuits, then pushed it from 
him, and a moment later he choked on a mouthful of plums. 
Sarah made scarcely a pretence at eating. In a moment Jacob 
would push back his chair and go out to the barn again; she 
could almost hear her heart while she waited for him to go. 
Just then the lamb gave a feeble bleat, and the man and wo- 
man, looking up at the same instant, saw that new, strange 
gleam in each other’s eyes. 

“Sarah!” 

“ Jacob!” 

It was all they said, but time rolled back twenty years in 
that instant and love that had been dead all that time was 
alive again. As they stood with their arms about each other 
and their faded, wrinkled faces pressed close together Jacob 
said : 

“We went through the shadows apart, dear, but we may 
still find a few sunbeams at the last.” 

And Sarah answered: “ Yes, Jacob, we’ll be all the world to 
one another and life will lose its hardness.” 

Again the lamb under the stove gave a feeble cry. 
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AN ENGLISH VIEW OF BROWNSON’S CONVER- 
SION. 


BY REV. WILLIAM L,. GILDEA, D.D. 


*¥N the well-known work Catholic Belief a list is given 
of some of the more eminent converts to'the 
Catholic Church in America. The list includes 
statesmen, judges, generals, authors of note, 
famous men of science, and distinguished eccle- 
siastics; but one name towers like a mountain peak above the 
rest—the name of Orestes A. Brownson, who is stated, by the 
author of Catholic Belief, to have been called by the famous 
English statesman, lawyer, and man of letters, Lord Brougham, 
the ‘master mind of America.” We have never met with this 
statement elsewhere, though an allusion to it may perhaps be 
found in a letter addressed to Brownson, in 1841, by R. Barne- 
wall Rhett, a well-known South Carolina congressman of that time. 
In his Review Brownson had criticised favorably a speech delivered 
by Mr. Rhett on a matter of importance which was then much 
engaging public attention. Ina letter of thanks, printed in the 
very interesting volume entitled Arownson's Early Life, which 
Mr. H. F. Brownson, the son of the eminent writer, has recent- 
ly published, Mr. Rhett wrote: “If I needed encouragement 
to sustain me in the advocacy of the great truths which lie at 
the basis of our free institutions, and which I have endeavored 
to elucidate in this speech, it would be the strong voice of 
cheering and approbation from him whom the first mind in 
England has pronounced to be the greatest genius in America.” 
But, whether the statement ascribed to him was actually made 
by Lord Brougham or not, there can be no doubt that Orestes 
A. Brownson was one of the most eminent thinkers and 
writers that America has ever produced. The conversion of a 
man like Brownson was no mere passing incident. It was a 
turning point in the history of the church in America. 


MANY MENTAL PHASES. 


Brownson’s mind passed through many phases before it found 
rest in the Catholic Church. His boyhood and youth were 
passed amongst Congregationalists. At the age of nineteen he 
became a Presbyterian. A few months later he declared him- 
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self a Universalist; and in the year 1826, at a session of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Association, was “set apart to 
the work of the ministry by solemn public ordination.” In 
1830 he seceded from the Universalists, and early in the fol- 
lowing year was preaching in Ithaca, “as an independent min- 
ister, not connected with any sect or denomination.” In the 
summer of the following year he became a Unitarian minister, 
and such he remained till a short time before his reception into 
the Catholic Church. It might perhaps be inferred from these 
many changes that Brownson’s earlier religious views were want- 
ing in earnestness and sincerity. Such an inference would be, 
however, entirely false. Religion was always with Brownson 
the most serious factor in his life. He had a solid reason for 
every step that he took, as we shall proceed to show. 


HIS STUDIOUS YOUTH. 


Brownson’s boyhood was a studious one. He had no mas- 
ter to instruct him—the family circumstances did not permit of 
this—but he had learned to read, and if he did not possess 
books of his own, he could at least borrow those of others, and 
the books thus obtained, to use his own expression, he “ de- 
voured.” He has left a list of the books he read before he 
reached his fourteenth year. We find no “children’s books” 
amongst them. They are all of a solid, serious cast: historical 
works, classical works of English literature, even philosophical 
works, like Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding—a most 
astonishing list fora self-taught boy. But of all the books read 
by him at this time none, as he himself tells us, was read with 
“‘a more intense interest’ than the Bible. What is this Book? 
he often asked himself. The Word of God? Clearly, in a cer- 
tain sense, it must be that. The word of God is found in all 
truth. The word of God is especially found in the higher and 
sublimer truths. And what truths so high and sublime as those 
that are found in the Bible? What book or collection of books 
can set before us so high a standard of morality or so perfect 
a system of doctrine? But is the Bible, in very truth, the 
Word of God? Were they who wrote it inspired by God, 
moved to write by the impulse of God, guided as they wrote 
by the hand of God, freed from the risk of error by the watch- 
ful care of God? This was the question that Brownson set to 
himself. It is a question that he cannot answer. The honest 
farmer folk with whom he spent his boyhood were, as Mr. H. 
F. Brownson informs us, “not very religious in their practice, 
though strict in their morals.” This we take to mean that 
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though they led decent, sober, God-fearing lives, they attended 
neither church nor chapel. They can bring no light to dissi- 
pate his darkness. There is no one to solve the doubt, and 
the doubt remains. 

FIRST SERIOUS DOUBTS. 


In the year 1822 we find Brownson engaged as a journey- 
man in James Comstock’s printing-office, at Ballston Spa, Sara- 
toga County, New York. His doubts are with him still. Indeed, 
they have increased with the lapse of time. This state of un- 
certainty is intolerable to him, for his nature is profoundly re- 
ligious. But how can the uncertainty be removed? He has no 
power to remove it. He has done his best, and his best has 
failed. Are his doubts, then, insoluble? Must they dog his 
steps through the whole course of his life? Surely, if the Bible be 
the Word of God, there must be somewhere the meaus of prov- 
ing it so. God cannot have left his Word without an adequate 
warrant and protection. Reason can give no certainty on the 
matter. Then the decision must rest with ecclesiastical author- 
ity. He must place himself, then, under the guidance of eccle- 
siastical authority. And thus, in the year 1822, and at the 
age of nineteen, Brownson, who till now had belonged to no 
religious denomination, became a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, “prepared,” says Mr. H. F. Brownson, “to yield to 
ecclesiastical authority with the blind obedience of a Jesuit.” 

Brownson, then, has decided that private judgment cannot 
avail to establish the divine origin of the Bible. He seeks the 
proof in ecclesiastical authority. But he is not long in discover- 
ing that Presbyterianism lacked the authority he sought. “ How 
do you know the Bible to be the Word of God?” he asked his 
Presbyterian pastors. “ It is perfectly clear,” they replied, “that 
it is the Word of God. No reasonable man can doubt that it 
is. We have been always taught to consider it so.” “In 
short,” replied Brownson, ‘“‘ you individually, or, if you will, 
collectively, but with no greater authority than belongs to you 
as a mass of individuals, believe the Bible to be the Word of 
God. And that is all that you can say. I call that private 
judgment, be it ever so multiplied. I demand something higher 
than that, if I am to believe. I demand the voice of one that 
speaks in the name and with the authority of God. I fail to 
find that voice with you. You admit yourselves that it is not 
with you. Henceforward, your way lies in one direction, mine 
lies in another.” And thus Brownson, after a few months of 
membership, severed his connection with the Presbyterians. 
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PATH THROUGH UNIVERSALISM. 

Though he had abandoned Presbyterianism, Brownson had, 
as yet, no wish to finally break with Christianity. If he could 
not convince himself that Christianity was true, he had not yet 
convinced himself that Christianity was false. Was there any 
religious denomination, calling itself Christian, of which, in his 
present state of mind, he might without hypocrisy become a 
member? Such a system seemed to offer itself in Universalism. 
All that Universalism required of its adherents was that they 
should uphold the doctrine of universal salvation. They might 
unite to this doctrine a belief in the divine origin of the Bible, 
and in the divine personality of Christ; or they might reject 
these latter beliefs. In either case they were good Universal- 
ists. The fessera of the sect was the doctrine of universal 
salvation. So Brownson became a Universalist, and was ordained 
to the ministry in that sect. But Universalism did not long 
retain him. Doubt yielded to scepticism. He convinced him- 
self that the Bible was not the word of God. The razson a'’é¢tre 
of his connection with Universalism had thus ceased, and 
Brownson seceded from the sect. 

In 1831 Brownson came before the world as an Indepen- 
dent preacher. Supernaturalism in every form he had now 
discarded. He believed in God and inthe moral law. But the 
basis of his belief was not revelation but reason. Where 
reason could carry him, thither he was prepared to go, but no 
farther. He was an advocate of a merely natural religion, a 
devout-minded rationalist. 


HE BECAME A UNITARIAN. 

In the following year, 1831, we find Brownson once more 
connected with a sect, the Unitarian. There was no reason 
why Brownson, in his then state of mind, should not become 
a Unitarian. Unitarians, like himself, accepted a merely natural 
religion. On the other hand, there was good reason why he 
should become one. He had taken up preaching, not as a re- 
spectable means of earning a livelihood, but as a means of doing 
good to others. It was clear to him that, as a recognized 
representative of an influential religious organization, his power 
for good would be greater by far than if he spoke in his own 
name merely. Influenced by this consideration, Brownson ac- 
cepted a pastoral charge amongst the Unitarians. 

Brownson was now very far from the church. But the fault 
was not his. He had never sinned against the light. He had 
not first held the truth and then rejected it. He had never 
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known the truth. As little was there fault in his logic. His 
reason had told him that, if the Bible were the Word of God, 
God could not have left it without an authentic custodian and 
interpreter. He had sought this custodian in Presbyterianism, 
but had failed to find it there. Indeed, the Presbyterians had 
expressly informed him that it was not to be found amongst 
them. They repudiated any claim to infallible authority. They 
made private judgment their sole and sufficient basis. And as 
it was with Presbyterianism, so it was with every form of Pro- 
testantism. Without exception they rested on fallible private 
judgment. Brownson was quite right in inferring that, if the 
Scriptures were, in very truth, the Word of God, they must, 
of necessity, have their divinely appointed custodian and in- 
terpreter. His error lay in his assumption that this divinely 
appointed custodian was to be found in Protestantism or no- 
where. The ideal of the office and work of the true Church, 
which Brownson, even asa youth, had so accurately formed for 
himself, finds its reality in the Catholic Church. But the Catho- 
lic Church was, as yet, unknown to Brownson. 


HE GRASPS THE CHURCH IDEA. 


As a Unitarian Brownson stood in the very foremost rank. 
His eminent talents as a preacher and lecturer, his singleness of 
purpose, his tremendous force of character were gladly and 
universally acknowledged. He exchanged pulpits with the most 
prominent Unitarian divines in America. A sermon that he 
preached for Dr. W. H. Channing in New York, in the year 
1837, led to his acquaintance with the three brothers, John, 
George, and Isaac Hecker, who were amongst his audience on 
this occasion. The acquaintance thus formed ripened into a 
friendship, and the friendship lasted through life. 

Brownson had, as we have seen, convinced himself that, 
given that the Scriptures are the Word of God, there must 
exist a divinely instituted church, whose office is to infallibly 
guard and interpret them. But he had equally convinced him- 
self that, given the existence of a divinely instituted church, 
her task and duty must also be to watch over the interests of 
the poor. On this latter task and obligation Brownson laid 
great stress, in the first number of the Boston Reformer, which 
appeared, under his editorship, in July, 1836, not indeed as a 
characteristic of the true church, for Brownson had long come 
to the conclusion that there was no divinely instituted church, 
but as the office and work of any religious society which could, 
with any confidence, claim a hearing of the public. The Boston 
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Pilot, reviewing this article in its issue of the following day, 
exhorted Brownson to study the history of the Catholic 
Church, and assured him that he would find in that church all 
that he vainly sought outside it. A few years later Brownson 
did set himself to the study of the history of the Catholic 
Church, at least of that portion of her history which has been 
most misrepresented and maligned, with momentous results to 
himself and to the future history of the church in America. 


THE HISTORIC CHURCH. 


Brownson, who was an orator of a very high order, was in 
much request as a lecturer. In the winter of 1842-43 he de- 
livered a course of lectures on the Middle Ages. He had pre- 
pared his lectures, as his custom invariably was, with the ut- 
most diligence and care. He had read widely and reflected 
deeply. He learned, as he read, not without surprise, that the 
Catholic Church, in the middle ages, had been acquitting itself 
of that duty which he had called upon the religious societies of 
his own day to perform. He saw her lovingly caring for the 
poor, and withstanding kings and nobles in the interests of the 
oppressed and friendless. And as he saw the church so he 
described her in his lectures. His lectures were, in truth, a 
panegyric of the church. He spoke in terms of strong repro- 
bation of the ungenerous prejudices of Protestants. These pre- 
judices were, the lecturer affirmed, the outcome of ignorance 
or malice. They were especially to be deplored in the case of 
those Protestants who accepted a supernatural Christianity. 
What is Protestantism, as a supernatural religion, but a mere 
reminiscence of Catholicism? To the Catholic Church Protest- 
ants of this class owe the preservation of the Scriptures, the 
writings of the Fathers, and the liturgical works which had 
supplied the basis for their own books of piety and devotion. 
Even those Protestants who, like the lecturer himself, were 
unable to accept a supernatural Christianity, owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to the Catholic Church.. If they did not admit the 
divinity of the Scriptures, they insisted, at least, on the dignity 
of man. Now, what human institution had laid so much stress 
on the dignity of man, as such, as the Catholic Church in the 
middle ages? The reign of absolutism dated from the revolt 
of Luther. Till that revolt kings and governments had been 
forced to confess that there existed a power superior to their 
own; and that power was enrolled in the service of humanity. 
To Luther’s revolt is due the present sad condition of the 
lower orders of society. ‘The rejection of the authority of 
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the Catholic Church left men free to follow their own natural 
selfishness, and left all social matters to be regulated according 
to the dictates not of Christian charity but of the self-interests 
of governments and individuals.” 


COINCIDENCE BETWEEN HIS IDEAL CHURCH AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

Brownson's sympathies were now fully given to the Catholic 
Church, as it existed in the middle ages. But he believed that 
the church had fallen from her high estate and no longer stood 
forward as the champion of humanity. This impression was a 
false one, and Brownson had no desire to persist in it. It was 
due not to malice but to ignorance. He would gladly have 
seen it removed. And it speedily was removed. Brownson’s 
course on the middle ages was followed shortly afterwards by 
courses delivered on the same subject by Bishop Hughes, of 
New York, in Baltimore and Philadelphia. The views set forth 
by the bishop on political economy were precisely similar to 
Brownson’s own, and were read by Brownson with equal sur- 
prise and pleasure. “He had long ago decided,” writes Mr. 
H. F. Brownson, ‘that the Catholic Church had outlived its 
mission, and here was that church, in the person of one of her 
most influential prelates, proclaiming the doctrine which he 
thought most needed at the present time with the vigor of a 
living and thinking friend of the people. This not only gave 
him a favorable impression of the bishop, but greatly increased 
his growing sympathy with that church.” 

It was now clear to Brownson that the Catholic Church 
possessed the second characteristic of his ideal church. It 
was the church which cared for the poor. Might it not, he 
asked himself, possess the first characteristic too? Might not 
the Scriptures be, after all, the word of God, and the Catholic 
Church their divinely appointed infallible custodian? The 
Catholic Church claimed that this was the case. Might not 
possibly her claim be true? In any case the question deserved 
attention, and attention it should receive. Brownson accord- 
ingly commenced a thorough investigation into the supernatural 
claims of the Catholic Church. His mind became full of the 
subject. He loved to discuss it with his friends. He was once 
engaged on the topic with John C. Calhoun and James Buchanan, 
when, as we learn from Mr. H. F. Brownson, the party was 
joined by Daniel Webster. “ We were talking about the Catho- 
lic Church,” said Buchanan, “and I, for one, am pretty well 
convinced that it is necessary to become a Catholic to get to 
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heaven.” “Have you just found that out?’ said Webster. 
“Why, I’ve known that for years.” 
DIFFICULTIES DISAPPEAR WITH CONVERSION. 

Brownson’s difficulties rapidly disappeared as he continued 
his investigations, and his progress towards the church was 
visible to all his friends. Some of them wrote to him in tones 
of mild remonstrance, like Franklin: B. Pierce. Others, like his 
intimate friend, Isaac Hecker, who was later to render such 
splendid services to the church, advanced along with him. But 
whether they approved of his progress or not, he still retained 
their friendship and respect. By the spring of 1844 Brownson 
had approached so near to the church that he felt obliged to 
retire from the Unitarian ministry. In the May following 
he called upon Dr. Fenwick, the Bishop of Boston, to seek his 
advice. Anxious though the bishop must have been to secure 
a convert whose conversion must make an immense impression 
upon the religious world of America, he contented himself 
with saying to Brownson: “It is best not to be hasty. The 
question is serious, and you will do well ‘to inquire further 
and longer.” A week later Brownson called again; and a 
fortnight later still he called once more, this time to declare 
that his mind was fully made up and that he was determined 
to become a Catholic. The task of preparation and instruction 
was entrusted to Bishop Fenwick’s coadjutor, Bishop Fitz- 
patrick. The latter was every whit as adverse to anything that 
savored of a hasty reception as Bishop Fenwick himself, and 
it was not till Brownson had gone through a preparation ex- 
tending over more than four months that he consented to re- 
ceive his abjuration and admit him into the church. 

The soul which had craved for truth had now at length 
found it. The wanderer on many seas was now in the haven 
of rest. Sacrifices many were called for; sacrifices common to 
every one that becomes a Catholic, and sacrifices peculiar to 
Brownson’s position in the community. But the sacrifices were 
gladly made. They were scarcely so much as reckoned. “He 
thought,” says Mr. H. F. Brownson, “not of sacrifice but of 
gain.” The gain was indeed great to Brownson; but it was 
great too to the church of his adoption. During the thirty-two 
years of life that still remained: to Brownson the splendid gifts 
of the “master mind of America’’ were spent in the service 
of the Catholic faith. 














‘* And I have heard Thy white-robed angel say: 
‘He whom ye seek is risen. He is not here!” 
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desus, my risen Lrord, to T’hee | pray: 
Show me ‘T'hy wounds.  “T'hy voice, oh! let me hear. 
rive from my fainting heart all doubt and fear; 
For | have sought Thee at the dawn of day, 
And | have heard ‘Thy white-robed angel say: 
“tHe whom ye seek is risen, ‘He is not here!” 
| eord élesus, wilt T’hou not to me appear, 
4\nd walk a little with me by the way? 
Ry en though | knew “T’hee not, | still would feel 
‘T'he sweetness of ‘|'hy presence in my heart; 
[n joy and wonder | would bid “T'hee stay, 
Nor at the eventide from me depart; 
So, would T'hy love at length to me revea 
Who with me walked a little by the way. 


MARY GRANT O’SHERIDAN, 
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A HAVANA HOLY WEEK. 


BY M. E. HENRY-RUFFIN. 
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¢ 1 was in the spring of the closing year of the 
great Civil War. Out from the City of Mobile 
* a brave little blockader had dashed past the 
Northern guns at Fort Morgan, and swept over 
the Gulf to the shadow of Morro Castle. How 
well it comes back to me—dark, frowning Morro and the vista of 
the beautiful City of Havana. I was a very young blockader— 
a Mobilian being borne back to the old land of Erin from 
whence my fathers came. Some time I may tell you more of 
that trip, that wonderful ‘“‘ running the blockade,” that stands 
out so clearly in the visions of the past. I can hear the waters 
of Mobile Bay, I can hear the whispers of the watches, I can 
see the lights of Fort Morgan. I can even see the dark, glid- 
ing fleet that waited for just such daring craft as ours. I can 
see and hear and live it all over again, through the years and 
years that have passed. But to-day I want to tell you of a 
girl’s war visit to Havana in Holy Week. 
Our vessel swung into the wharf; and I was so excited at 
the thought of being in Havana, so interested in the strange 
sights, the strange faces, the strange language, that I was 
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almost speechless. And then—ah, then, I was to see my father! 
the dear father whom I had not seen for so many, many 
months. 

While I was looking in every direction at once, trying to 
see everything at the same time, a tall, bearded man held me 
close to his heart, and I could only say over and over again: 

“O papa! O papa! How glad I am!” 

Being something of a heroine, I suppose I am entitled to 
some sort of a description, as all real nice authors give you a 
pen-picture of their heroes and heroines. But I was only a 
small, pale child, with big blue eyes and flaxen braids. My 
costume, however, I am sure is worth describing; for in those 
war days the mammas had to be very skilful to get anything 
at all for their little children to wear. In Mobile we had been 
tightly blockaded, and we had depended so long on the North- 
ern States for so many things that it was funny to see what 
the ladies could contrive to do. Now, my hat—how I remem- 
ber that hat !—was home-made of plaited palmetto. It was not 
very well bleached and was quite heavy. Then the shape—it 
was just like a door-mat with a sunken centre, where the 
crown should have been. My dress, a revised and condensed 
costume of one of my elders, was quite gorgeous— 
a bright green and red plaid silk, with such very 
large stripes. So the little misses, who are so fas- 
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DARK, FROWNING MORRO. 


tidious about their dresses in these days, can just picture little 
Eily Hinton, after she had run the blockade, and stood on the 
wharf in Havana in the year of grace, 1864. 

I was too young to feel the depression of war clothing very 
deeply, but the ladies of our party were unwilling to enter 
Havana in their absurd palmetto hats. So the mate of the 
vessel had gone ashore and bought some very pretty French 
bonnets for these ladies. 

“Now, Miss Eily,” he said, handing me the bandbox, “ just 
hold this a spell, till I see after the luggage.” 

So I took the box and stood on the wharf, watching my 
father as he went back and forth up the gang-plank. The 
Cubans gathered around me, for it was not usual to see ladies 
and children come in on a blockader. They called me “ Nina,” 
*‘ Chiquita,” and “ Poor little American,” but they never criti- 
cised my queer costume. 

“Come, Elenita,” called out my father, from the end of the 
gang-plank, giving me the pretty Spanish version of my name. 

I started with that fateful bandbox to make the ascent to 
the deck. Such a hurrying, jostling crowd for one poor, small 
girl to get through by herself, to say nothing of that bandbox. 
I struggled on up the gang-plank, my flaxen braids swinging 
out after me, my huge palmetto hat flapping in the breeze. I 
grasped the cord of that bandbox desperately, when lo! some 
evil spirit sent a sailor down the incline. He tried to avoid 
bumping me, and the bandbox received the shock. The bot- 
tom promptly fell out. The wind caught up the contents, and 
three elegant French bonnets went sailing down Havana Bay, 
like three gorgeous aquatic plants. I immediately lifted my 
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voice and wept. A crowd gathered around me. The Cubans 
grew excited, and all talked at once. Several long fishing- 
poles were put out, and presently the three bonnets were 
drawn in, limp, wet, and ruined. 

I think a deluge of reproach would have been poured upon 
me, but my father drew me into his arms. “ Never mind the 
bonnets, girls. I thought my own little Eily, my ‘ Elenita Chi- 
quita,’ as these folks will call her, had gone overboard. It is 
all an accident, and she is frightened enough already. Here 
come the volantes. Come along, Eily. I want you to. have your 
first volante drive.” 

So we climbed into the queer carriages used in Havana, a 
high buggy as it were, drawn by a horse at some distance from 
the vehicle, and upon whose back sat the driver or postilion. 
The ladies whose bonnets I had drowned had thrown black 
lace shawls over their heads, and leaning back in the volantes, 
looked quite like picture ladies. 

“ Eily, my pet,” said my father, surveying my head-gear, 
“where on earth did you get such a hat? It looks like it 
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could better carry you than you can carry it. It is an um- 
brella as well as a hat.” 

We drove through the narrow streets and stopped at our 
hotel. Into an arched driveway, at the side of the house, the 
horses entered. “O papa!” I cried out, “just see! We are 
going right into the house, horses and all. Oh, look! there’s 
the parlor!” 

We drove through the long marble hall and stopped at the 
parlor door. It seemed so queer to go rattling along right 
through the house. 

With an immense flourish of his whip, the postilion dis- 
mounted and helped us to alight. Then he remounted and 
drove out of the end of the hall, through a courtyard, to the 
stables. 

We had luncheon, and then I went into the large, marble- 
tiled parlor and looked out of the high, iron-barred windows 
into the street. Such a commotion on the street! Such hur- 
rying and talking! A tall, dark Cuban was gloomily dusting 
the parlor. My father came in and joined me at the window. 

“ Gregorio,” he said to the servant in Spanish, “ here is my 
little daughter, the Sefiorita Elenita.” Gregorio made a pro- 
found bow, saluting me with the dust-brush. ‘“ Now, Eily,” con- 
tinued papa, “ you must teach Gregorio to speak English, because 
he is very anxious to learn; and he will teach you some Span- 
ish.” This contract was translated to Gregorio, and he seemed 
delighted. é 

The crowd on the street grew larger. ‘“ What is the matter, 
papa?” I asked. “Where are all those people going? It is 
just like Mardi Gras in Mobile.” 

“Oh! I forgot to tell you, Eily. This is the day they hang 
Judas Iscariot. This is ‘Spy Wednesday.’ I expect you have 
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lost sight of Holy Week in the excitement of running the 
blockade. Well, on to-day, Spy Wednesday, in Havana, they 
hang Judas ; and this evening, on the plaza, they will hang 
and burn him. I must surely take you to see that. We will 
hurry up and get you some sort of a dress, and certainly a new 
hat.” Papa looked at my war-time costume and laughed very 
heartily. 

In a little while the lady who kept the hotel, and who had 
come from New Orleans, sent her daughter out; and she bought 
me a new outfit. It was very stylish, I suppose, and all ac- 
cording to the prevailing fashion, but I cannot help smiling 
when I recall that costume. The predominant feature that con- 
stantly asserted itself was a pair of enormous hoop-skirts; for 
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the smallest Cuban children wore these. My dress, of bright 
blue silk, was voluminous and greatly beruffled. My good, 
honest Confederate brogans of red, untanned leather were ex- 
changed for a pair of high-heeled slippers, whose laces were 
strapped around my white, open-work stockings. My panta- 
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lets were deeply embroidered and touched my ankles. My 
wide hat of French leghorn was tied down with yards and yards 
of blue ribbon and loaded down with white feathers. As 
I was a small, thin child, one may make the absurd picture for 
one’s self. I was a sort of miniature balloon. I could not 
manage those dreadful hoop-skirts. I knocked down chairs and 
tables in my difficult progress. In those days I learned to envy 
the graceful little Cuban girls, who would spring into a chair, 
and have no explosions or collisions with the enormous hoop- 
skirts, which were worn down to the tenderest age. 

I wish I could delay to tell you of that Havana dinner, in 
the large, cool marble hall; but we were in a hurry to witness 
the execution of the traitor Judas. 

Down on the plaza an immense crowd was gathered. It was 











ON A FESTIVAL Day. 


nearly dark; but in the clear twilight we could see, hung aloft, 
the absurd figure or effigy of Judas. There was no attempt 
to follow the costume of Iscariot’s own time. His effigy was 
attired in a very ragged postilion costume, with a pair of very 
long cavalry boots. A straw hat and gay necktie finished 
the attire. Imagine one of the Apostles in cavalry boots and 
spurs, with a straw hat ! 

“Now, Eily,” said papa, “they are going to swing him up.” 

Slowly the uncouth figure was lifted to the top of the 
scaffold, while the crowd jeered and cursed the traitor. 
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“Judas is full of gunpowder and fire-crackers,” my father 
told me. “ His clothes, too, are saturated with oil; so presently 
you will see a great sight, Eily, when they burn him.” 

“Burn him! Fire him!” shouted the crowd. Torches were 
brought out, but none of them could reach the figure. At 
last, a soldier on horseback rode under the scaffold. He car- 
ried a long pole with a lighted candle at the end. 

“Bravo! Bravo, caballero!” sang out the excited crowd. 
The smoking candle touched poor Judas, and then such an ex- 
plosion! The whole effigy was a mass of flames. The gun- 
powder and the fire-crackers were exploding in all directions. 
Pieces of burning cotton fell over the crowd, who yelled, 
cheered, and sang until the effigy burned out. 

“Come, Elenita,” said my father, “ you have seen the last 


of old Judas Iscariot.” 

The next morning, Holy Thursday, we were out early to 
see the grand procession of the Blessed Sacrament, as it wound 
its way around the city. Those who have only seen this 
solemn service in non-Catholic countries can form no real idea 
of its grandeur in a Catholic city. Every official, every reli- 
gious and social organization, joined in the ranks of devout 


followers of the hidden God. How my child’s soul exulted at 
the majesty and magnificence of that pageant ! 

The streets were thronged. Windows and galleries, and the 
flat roofs of the houses, which are promenade gardens in Ha- 
vana, were filled. Children gayly dressed, ladies with their 
graceful black mantillas over their heads, looked from the 
verandas down into the crowded streets. 

We had secured a good place to look at the procession on 
the veranda of a friend in Calle Obispo. 

“You will never see such another sight in your life, Eily,” 
my futher told me, as we gazed down in wonder at the mass 
of people. We were near a corner, and there was a movement 
in the crowd. 

“Here they come,” whispered my father. We caught the 
soft strains of the military band, subdued to solemn music. 
Gleaming tapers sprang up. Every man and boy lifted his hat 
and sank upon one knee. The ladies drew their veils closer 
and devoutly knelt. I was awed by the solemn silence, the 
great hush broken only by the beautiful notes of the band. 
How I wish I could bring to your mind the beauty of that 
pageant as it glows in my memory to-day, the vision that de- 
lighted my childish eyes and heart! 
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Soldiers, civilians, religious orders, all in handsome regalia, 
marched past in rank upon rank. Near the venerable arch- 
bishop, who carried the Blessed Sacrament, were hundreds of 
white-clad children strewing flowers of great beauty and fra- 
grance. We knelt until the procession had passed far out of 
sight. The scent of tropical flowers, the spice of incense, the 
echo of exquisite music, the vision of worshipping faces, 
lingered far after, even as, in my mind, that Holy Week in 
Havana lingers, sweet, solemn, bright, and fragrant. Even more 
impressive, because more sombre, was the service of Good Fri- 
day. The procession was a beautiful repetition of the day be- 
fore. “ Eily,” said my father, as we went up to kiss the cross, 
“put this in the plate.” He handed me a piece of gold. I 
saw upon the plate a large pile of gold coins, and after we 
left the cathedral papa said: 

“A Spaniard never gives anything but gold to the church 
on Good Friday. They say that Christ was sold for silver, 
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and to-day even the poorest will put a small gold coin in the 
plate.” 

How the bells of Havana rang out the “ Regina Celi” on 
Holy Saturday! All the ships in the harbor were decorated 
Easter morning, all the bells and whistles helped to ring in 
the great feast. At the cathedral a tall, magnificently dressed 
soldier stood in the centre aisle, just in front of the main 
altar. A small mulatto girl followed me, carrying a light cane 
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chair and a rug. When we reached the cathedral my father 
motioned to the little attendant, and she placed the chair on 
the floor, spreading out the rug in front of it. Then she knelt 
down behind me. There are no pews in the Cuban churches ; 
but rows and rows of little chairs and rugs. My father dropped 
upon one knee, following the example of the Cuban gentlemen. 

The drum major of the captain-general’s band, for such was 
the gorgeous individual in the handsome red uniform trimmed 
with gold lace, paced up and down the central aisle, some- 
times touching with his long gilt baton a man standing up, 
and making him kneel down. I was sure that this splendid 
creature must at least be a king, and they laughed merrily at 
the dinner-table when I expressed my belief in his royal char- 
acter. A detachment of soldiers also stood in the aisle, and 
the military band joined with the organ and the choir. At 
the Elevation the soldiers knelt as one man, and their clang- 
ing swords rang impressively on the marble floor. 
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When we sat down to dinner that Easter Sunday, Gregorio, 
with many bows and flourishes, placed a small box at my 
plate. 

“An Easter present for the Chiquita,” he said. I opened 
the box. There was a whole nestful of lovely little candy 
eggs. 

Gregorio reappeared with a long, slender tumbler. I tasted 
the beverage it contained. It was very nice. 

“That is cocoa-nut milk and a little wine,” papa told me. 
“If you were a man, Gregorio would put brandy in your cocoa- 
nut milk.” 

After dinner I was watching the waiters, tall, gloomy Gre- 
gorio and merry little Emanuelo, as they worked around the 
dining-room. The landlady was reprimanding Gregorio rather 
sharply. He lifted up his head, answering her defiantly. My 
father laughed aloud, and after awhile the landlady joined in 
the laugh. 

“Why, Eily, you just should have heard your friend Gre- 
gorio.”’ 

“What did he say, papa?” 

“Madame was scolding him, and he told her he was afraid 
of no woman on earth, only God and Isabella Segunda. That 
is his queen, the Queen of Spain. Come now, Eily, let’s get 
ready for the concert in the captain-general’s garden. They 
have such beautiful music there on Sundays; and as this is 
Easter, it will be better than usual.” 

A tired, happy child fell asleep on her little cot in the 
hotel that night. She dreamed of all the wonderful sights she 
had seen. Even to this day there is nothing more impressive 
or beautiful in her memory than that Holy Week in Havana. 
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RESURRECTION AND THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
BY REV. JOSEPH V. TRACY. 


Wi © declaration made by the Apostles met with a 
less gracious welcome from both the Jewish and 
the Gentile world than their announcement that 
Jesus had risen from the dead, and that His 
Resurrection was the pledge of ours. 

Among the Jews two powerful parties directed and con- 
trolled thought ; to both the message of Easter was hateful, 
but to each for its own reasons. There were the Pharisees: 
the narrowly orthodox and intensely patriotic body whose 
leaders held firm influence over the masses of their countrymen. 
This sect and its adherents did believe in a future life and a 
corporal resurrection; but to make Him, who through their in- 
trigue had been gibbeted, the foundation-stone of the doctrine ; 
to maintain that He was the “first-fruits of them that sleep” 
(I. Cor. xv. 20), this was nothing less than blasphemy, and 
merited as a punishment, death! Therefore, when Stephen in 
the peroration of his masterly defence exclaimed: ‘ Behold I 
see the heavens open, and the Son of Man standing on the 
right hand of God,” at once his trial proceedings lost all sem- 
blance of order; the fanatical listeners became a lawless mob: 
“they, crying out with a loud voice, stopped their ears, and 
with one accord ran violently upon him; and casting him forth 
without the city walls, they stoned him”; and he, first of num- 
berless martyrs yet to be, falling on his knees, “cried with a 
loud voice: Lord, lay not this sin to their charge” (Acts vii. 
55» 56, 57, 59) 

If the Pharisees thus opposed the Apostolic doctrine of resur- 
rection, with even greater reason was it rejected by that other 
Jewish party, the Sadducers, a sect, though second in point of 
number, first indeed in nobility, wealth, learning, and social pres- 
tige. The high-priesthood and other priestly emoluments of 
value, as well as political alliances—always of service to ambitious 
churchmen—were theirs by right of long and legalized possession. 
In the Acts of the Apostles the cardinal articles of Sadducean 
faith are thus summed up: ‘‘ The Sadducees say that there is 
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no resurrection, nor angel, nor spirit’? (Acts xxiii. 8).* Evi- 
dently this society was left no choice but to oppose the state- 
ment that Jesus had risen from the dead, and, consequently, 
that we would rise also. And the Sadducees were true to their 
principles: thus, when Peter and John, at that gate of the 
Temple known as “ Beautiful,” cured miraculously a cripple, 
and thence took occasion to preach Jesus Arisen, saying among 
other things: “ Ye men of Israel hear, . . . Jesus 

the author of life you killed, whom God had raised from the 
dead, whereof we are the witnesses” (Acts iii. 12, 15), there 
came upon them the Sadducean Temple officers, chronicles 
the faithful history, “ being grieved that they taught the 
people, and preached in Jesus the resurrection from the dead. 
And they laid hands upon them, and put them in hold until 
the next day” (iv. 1-3). Again, on a later occasion, 

“the high-priest rising up, and all they that were with alan 
(which is the heresy of the Sadducees) were filled with envy. 
And they laid hands on the Apostles and put them in the com- 
mon prison” (v. 17, 18). Truly, the record of the Apostolic 
preaching of resurrection among the Jews is a record of op- 
position. 

On the part of the heathen world, to opposition was added 
contempt, and this in the East as well as in the West. 

In the East: there religion and morality had been for long 
pervaded by a tendency of thought which finally crystallized 
and has become known to us as Gnosticism, a system that 
probably found entrance into Judaism by way of the Essenes, 
and may also be held accountable for some of the earliest and 
most pernicious corruptions of Christian belief and practice. 
In regard to this system it suffices for our present purpose to 
know that it conceived of matter as the principle and source 
of evil: matter of its very nature was malignant. Now, our 
bodies are composed of matter, and are therefore evil things, 
finally to be got rid of. And so to Gnostics, or to those leav- 
ened by Gnostic views, the Christian doctrine of resurrection, 
involving as it did in their mind the perpetuation and triumph 
of evil, since the body would be glorified, was wholly repulsive. 
By them, then, the message promulgated by the Apostles was 
sure to be despised; or, if individuals of this bias found them- 
selves drawn to the new religion, their new belief was apt to 
be altered to suit their previous Gnostic conceptions. Hence 


* Cf. also Matt. xxii. 23-28, where Sadducees undertake to joke upon the subject of 
resurrection, at our Lord’s expense. 
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we need not be surprised to find, in a letter of St. Paul to 
Timothy, mention of one Hymenzus and a certain Philetus, 
pseudo-Christian teachers, who maintained “that the resurrec- 
tion was already past” (II. Tim. ii. 18), and managed to refine 
away the Scriptural expressions, in spite of their literalness, 
into allegories and metaphors. The Gnostic East certainly did 
not want “the great doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
though in pushing aside that glorious hope men touched with 
their impious hand the corner-stone of all Christian belief—the 
resurrection of the body of the Redeemer.” 

In the West the reception of Resurrection was not a whit 
more cordial than in the East. Different incidents illustrate the 
truth of the remark. There was St. Paul’s experience at 
Athens: “Certain philosophers of the Epicureans and of the 
Stoics disputed with him, and some said: What is it that this 
word-sower would say? But others: He seemeth to be a setter- 
forth of new gods; because he preached to them Jesus and the 
resurrection. And taking him they brought him to the Areopa- 
gus, saying: May we know what this new doctrine is thou 
speakest of? . . . And when they had heard of the resur- 
rection of the dead some indeed mocked; others only said: 
We will hear thee again concerning this matter” (Acts xvii. 
18, 19, 32), a more polite but equally effective method of ex- 
pressing dismissal and contempt. “So Paul went out from 
among them”; and we hear of him no more at Athens. 
Equally illustrative of the unsympathetic audience the Western 
world gave to the tenet, is the fact that after the acceptance of 
the Christian faith, resurrection remained for some converts, and 
these in number, an anxious problem. The Christian com- 
munity at Thessalonica was gravely disturbed lest its members 
who died before the last and all victorious Return of Christ 
would have no part in the world to come (I. Thess. iv. 11, #); 
and to crown all, in the church at Corinth some Christians 
seem to have gone to the extreme of denying the resurrection 
in toto—either of Christ, or of ourselves, body or soul. That this 
error was a menace to the community is evidenced by the 
lengthy, logical, and passionate passage which St. Paul devotes 
to the subject. In the fifteenth chapter of that epistle, which 
we know as his First Epistle to the Corinthians, he calls to their 
minds the unimpeachable testimony of Christ’s appearances 
after death ; testimony the greater part of which those to whom 
he wrote could verify for themselves, since most of the witnesses 
were still alive. . . . “I delivered unto you first of all,” he 
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writes, “that which I also received; how that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the Scrip- 
tures. And that he was seen by Cephas, and after that by the 
eleven ; then was he seen by more than five hundred brethren 
at once; of whom many remain until this present day, and some 
are fallen asleep; after that he was seen by James, then by all 


the Apostles; and last of all he was seen also by me 
(I. Cor. xv. 3-8). After this clear declaration of Christ’s Re- 
surrection, a declaration strengthened by various arguments and 
analogies, he connects that fact with the dogma of the re- 
surrection of ourselves, and, finally, closes his splendid period 
by the thrilling words: “For the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall rise again incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruption must put on incorruption; and this mortal 
must put on immortality. And when this mortal hath put on 
immortality, then shall come to pass the saying that is written: 
Death is swallowed up in victory. O Death, where is thy 
victory! O Grave, where is thy sting?” (I. Cor. xv. 52-55). 

If any truth of Christianity has run the gauntlet of opposition 
and abuse that truth, above all others, is this of the resurrection: 

1. The Apostles themselves had not expected it; and when 
it occurred they refused their credence until to further dissent 
would be to deny the reliableness of their own senses and 
judgment : “‘ Jesus had to speak with them, be handled by them, 
eat with them, perform miracles for them, instruct and train 
them ’—in a word, be for them after Easter all that he had been 
before Good Friday, ere they would allow themselves to admit 
that he was really back among them again in the flesh. 

2. These men, so hard to convince themselves, had, in turn, 
to persuade a world whose dominant classes were prejudiced 
against the possibility and had reason to deny the fact of re- 
surrection. The world had the Present, and its pleasures were 
tangible ; the Future—what was it more than a surmise, maybe, 
as unreal as a dream! Even when converted many chafed under 
the restrictions the doctrine necessarily imposed, and sought, 
at the cost of heresy and disorder, to loosen these moral con- 
sequences. 

Yet, notwithstanding the unwillingness of Apostles, the 
scepticism of the world, and the lukewarmness of neo-Christians, 
Resurrection, fact and dogma, did vindicate for itself a place 
in the deposit of Revealed Truth, and such a place that it has 
become the hope of the ages. 
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From the endurance and survival of this one dogma, may 
not we, who have religious truth, draw a lesson of comfort for 
all dogmas? Truth is truth and it will stand wear and tear. 
Philosophers or scientists may think that they have undermined 
the foundations of faith, and built up a system of doubt, or 
agnosticism, or negation. Whither they have brought themselves 
their own hearts and the great heart of the race will refuse to 
abide. Mankind never has been able to get on without God; 
and, as a result of the last nineteen hundred years, never can 
get on zow without Christianity. ‘A thousand times more liv- 
ing to-day,” Ernest Renan, sceptical to his own scepticism, con- 
fesses of Jesus, ““a thousand times more loved since thy death 
than during thy passage on earth, thou wilt become the corner- 
stone of humanity to such a point that to blot thy name out 
of the world would be in truest truth to shake its foundations.” 
Resurrexit sicut dixit ! 





RESURRECTION, 
oy F. a. E. 


NeiNE April eve my sister-love 

Went wandering with a homing dove 

To rest beyond the stars above, 
And all the house was still— 






As still as April evenings are 

Whilst Life is fading with its star, 

And hearts their glory find afar 
Within His cenacle. 
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FATHER FITZGERALD.* 


Wie BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY, 


Not least is he, in brave renown, 
With the men who captured Caney town— 


ATHER FITZGERALD! long live his name, 
JE His hero deed and his soldier fame! 


— 


ay 


Not least, tho’ his steps were on mercy bent 
As he marched with his gallant regiment— 


Marched and fought, thro’ the deadly loss, 
As a valiant Captain of the Cross! 


Down thro’ the brush, with stroke on stroke, 
The Twenty-second regulars broke— 


* Chaplain of the Twenty-second Infantry (Regular). 


NoTE.—At the reception given by the Aid Society to the Seventy-first Regiment New 
York Volunteers, Major Frank Keck, who led the boys in the charge on San Juan, was 
asked to tell of some notable exhibition of personal courage on the battle-field. The brave 
soldier, universally loved and respected by his men, said : 

‘*On July 2, while the fighting was going on, I sent word to our chaplain to come to the 
front to officiate at the burial of comrades who had been killed in action. For some unex- 
plained reason he failed to respond. A Catholic priest, the chaplain of one of the regiments 
of regulars in Lawton’s division, volunteered his services, which were promptly and grate- 
fully accepted. Ashe was reading the service over the body a Spanish bullet struck his left 
hand, in which the book was held, shattering it horribly. Without a change of voice the book 
was dropped into the right hand and the services continued without a moment’s halt. The 
mutilated and bleeding hand dropped to his side. Having finished the burial services, he 
asked if he could be of any further service. My answer was a detail to get him to the field 
hospital as quickly as possible and my sincere, heartfelt thanks.” 

In answer to a question as to the name of this chaplain and the regiment to which he 
belonged, Major Keck replied : ‘‘ I do not know either, but I think he was the chaplain of the 
Sixth or Sixteenth. A more heroic deed was never witnessed on a battle-field.” 


On BoarD U.S. A. TRANSPORT ‘‘ GRANT,” 
En route to Manila, February 6, 1899. 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE: 

Your favor of December 1 was duly received. I have taken some trouble to ascertain the 
name of the gentleman to whom you refer. I have made diligent inquiries among the men 
of the command, and as near as I can find out it refers to Chaplain Fitzgerald, who was on 
duty during the campaign in front of Santiago with the Twenty-second U. S. Infantry. 


Very respectfully, H. W. LawTon, 
Major-General U.S. Vols, 
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Out on the sunken road they sped 
With the starry flag well on ahead: 


For they knew there was work enough that day 
Where the forts of Caney blocked the way. 


But little they thought would come so soon 
The “ Mauser’s”” whizz and the schrapnel’s croon! 


Sudden around, like a wintry gale, 
Fell a hissing shower of leaden hail. 


It seemed to fall from the skies and the breeze— 
It seemed to spring from the earth and trees: 


It leaped out here and it leaped out there, 
Its message of blood ran everywhere! 


But onward, with never a halt or rest, 
The dauntless Twenty-second pressed ; 


And, there, where the bullets whistled and flew 
Father Fitzgerald was marching too— 


Marching and working there in the van 
As a soldier priest and a soldier man! 


Out of the zone of fire he bore 
Many a comrade, wounded sore— 


From the foremost line of the fierce attack 
To the mango-tree he bore them back! 


Unto their wounds he gave a balm, 
And unto their souls a holy calm: 


To the ears that were closing for ever there 
He breathed a word of comfort and prayer: 


Over the brow, blood-wet from the strife, 
He poured the blessed waters of life ; 


The soldier saw, thro’ the crimson mist, 
The light of the Holy Eucharist, 
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And the shades of death were swept away 
In the joy of the dawn of the Coming Day! 


Thus, thro’ the thick of the fight, he worked, 
Nor ever an errand of mercy shirked. 


His canvas jacket, tattered and worn, 
By many a “ Mauser” shot was torn: 


But on he forged where the good flag went 
With the men of the fighting regiment— 


On, till the bugle charge was heard, 
Till gallant Lawton gave the word— 


Till the banner of Spain came, riddled, down 
From the forts in front of Caney town! 


Cheers for their valor and tears for our loss— 
And our hearts to the Captain of the Cross 
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A MONTAUK INCIDENT. 


BY HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER. 


I turned to look at the speaker, a plain, honest 
Irishwoman of middle age, with a stout, shape- 
less figure and broad, simple, snub-featured coun- 
tenance that one immediately associates with 
washtubs and mops and brooms. 

“What can I do for you, my child?” I asked. I was 
pressed for time, as many of my sick soldier boys were criti- 
cally ill; the heat was intense, and the confusion still reigning 
at the newly organized hospital camp made it difficult for me 
to accomplish my visits as rapidly as I would wish. 

She curtsied—“ If you could find my boy for me, father,” 
she said. ‘ We saw by the paper that he was sick here, and I 
came up from the city to be with him; but they won’t let me 
go round to look for him.” 

“ What company is he in?” I inquired. 

“Sure I don’t know who his friends are here,’ 
stupidly. 

“What regiment is he in?” I explained as patiently as I 
could. “ What company of what regiment?” 

“Sure, I don’t know his regiment, father, but his name is 
Larry Byrne.” 

“ But his name is not enough; you must know the name of 
his regiment and the number of his company or you will never 
find him in a military camp,” I exclaimed. Stupidity is always 
very irritating to me. I find it easier to love a sinner than a 
stupid person. 

‘“*T have never heard it, father, or else I don’t remember 
it; but what difference does it make? Everybody knows Larry 
Byrne, and wasn’t his name in the paper this very morning? 
That is how I came to know he was here at all. Just ask for 
Larry Byrne, father darlint, and sure they will all be telling 
you where he is!” 

Poor soul! She had little notion of red tape, little idea of 
the utter hopelessness of finding plain, unvarnished, unnumbered 
Larry Byrne in that vast hospital camp. I questioned her fur- 
ther and found that she had already lost two boys on the 
battle-fields about Santiago, and that this was her youngest and 
her only support. 





, 


she answered 
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“T didn’t want to have him go to the war,” she explained, 
“but he was crazy to enlist. He had been loafing for a month, 
and he thought it would give him a little more money, so I let 
him go, though it’s little good the money ’ll do him now, poor 
lad! The two big boys died down there in Cuby, where I 
couldn’t be with them; but when I heard my little lad was here 
and ill I had to come. I have never been outside the city 
before, father, and I couldn’t have found my way at all but for 
this little girl here. Annie is right smart about finding her way.” 

I noticed then for the first time a pale, slender young girl, 
of fifteen or sixteen years, standing modestly near her. She 
looked tired and dispirited. 

“How long have you been here?” I inquired. 

“Since eleven o’clock, your riverence.” 

It was now two o’clock—the hottest hour of a hot, sultry 
day. They had not found him yet, and it was not likely they 
would ever find him, for they had no pass or permit of any 
kind, and could only hang around the outskirts of the camp ap- 
pealing to such persons as appeared kindly disposed to help them. 

“T will do the best I can for you, though it is little enough,” 
I said, very doubtful of success. “I have many imperative 
sick-calls to make, so I cannot stop to search for him myself, 
but I will try to interest others to look him up.” 

“We will wait here, your riverence. God be with you and 
bring you to my boy!” 

“Look for Larry Needle in Camp Haystack!’ laughed 
the first official to whom I addressed myself. I saw plainly 
enough that there was little encouragement to be had, but as 
I passed from one hospital tent to another I persevered in ques- 
tioning officers and nurses. All shook their heads doubtfully. 

“There might be a dozen Larry Byrnes here, but we could 
only find them by the number of their company,” they ex- 
plained courteously, though I already knew this well enough. 
I turned somewhat sharply to reprimand a young volunteer 
loafing near who seemed inclined to. joke at the expense of 
Larry Byrne’s mother. 

“ Boss,” he said, sobering down, “I guess you haven’t been 
here long. We've seen mothers’ sons dying hereabouts so 
often that we've forgotten how to care. You'll be indifferent 
yourself after a few days.” 

It was true that I had not been there long. I was tempor- 
arily filling the place of a volunteer chaplain, and this was only 
my third day at Montauk Point. I was sick at heart and torn 
with compassion at the scenes around me till I was almost un- 
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nerved for my duties. Hitherto I had frequently visited hos- 
pital wards and witnessed operations, and attended the injured 
in accidents—such duties came to me often enough in the ex- 
ercise of my vocation, and I had always borne myself with calm- 
ness and self-possession. But the sight of these suffering, home- 
sick soldier boys was too much for me. The long, hot, weary 
afternoon brought many distressing cases to administer to; there 
were confessions to hear, dying messages to record, lonely 
hearts to soothe, tired, fever-consumed eyes to close, disheart- 
ened sufferers to sustain and cheer. It was fully six o’clock 
before my rounds were over and I could return to the spot 
where I had left Larry Byrne’s mother. J hoped she might 
not be there, that by some happy stroke of luck he might 
have been found. But she was still waiting, standing patiently, 
her lips moving mechanically as the beads of her rosary slipped 
through her fingers. 

“ No news?” I asked, though I well knew what the answer 


must be. 
She shook her head sadly: “No, father, no one has found 


him for us yet.” 

“My poor child, you must come with me and have some- 
thing to eat. You will be faint, standing there since early 
morning, and it may be some hours yet before we find him.” 

“IT couldn’t eat, father dear. It will be time enough to eat 
after we have found him. But Annie had better have a bite, 
poor little girl! She never was very strong.” 

The girl shook her head and I saw there was no use in 
urging her. She looked paler and more discouraged than ever, 
but I have seen that gentle, quiet sort before. They are stub- 
born as mules when they have a fixed idea in their heads. I 
knew that she would not eat nor drink nor rest, but neither 
would she faint. She would simply endure to the end. 

I was hungry and hot and tired myself, but how could I 
think of food or refreshment before these suffering hearts? I 
turned once more towards the camp. 

“This time I will not come back till I find him for you, if 
he is here at all,” I promised Larry Byrne’s mother. 

“T’ll keep on praying, father, and you'll find him sure.” 

For nearly two hours I searched the camp, high and low. 
I addressed surgeons, officials, and nurses, many kind and con- 
siderate in the extreme, a few ungracious and abrupt. I could 
hardly blame them for a little impatience. To ask for Larry 
Byrne without number of regiment or name of company was 
like hunting in New York City without address of street or 
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district. Still it did not warrant the storm of abuse hurled at 
me from one young fellow, a new-fledged lieutenant of volun- 
teers. He drew himself up in the consciousness of his new 
dignity and let loose a volley of expletives that I had never 
heard equalled in the slums of Chicago, where it has been my 
lot to labor for many years past. Oath upon oath rolled off 
from his tongue with appalling volubility. I waited quietly for 
him to finish. 

“Well,” I said at last, “do you feel better, more like a 
soldier, more exalted, more worthy of your rank, a better 
American, a finer officer? Do you feel that the country is 
honored and the army ennobled by your words? Do you think 
that those of us who have had ito listen to you will respect 
your wisdom and courage and dignity any more for this tirade? 
If you have any such idea, you will find that you have fallen 
just one hundred per cent. in the estimation of all who have 
heard you belittle yourself.” 

Just then a young fellow came up and touched me respect- 
fully on the arm. He was weak and convalescing, evidently. 

“Parson,” he said awkwardly, “there’s a chap a-dying in 
our tent and I guess he belongs to your faith. Would you 
mind coming to see him a minute?” 

“ What is his name?” I asked, starting at once. 

“ Larry Byrne.” 

I quickened my steps. It was true that there might be a 
dozen Larry Byrnes in the camp; it was not an uncommon 
name, and I must not feel too sure that I was being led to the 
one I sought. As I entered the tent I perceived a fever- 
stricken lad of eighteen or thereabouts lying in the further 
corner. There were others in the tent, but this one bore the 
unmistakable stamp of death in his drawn, wasted countenance, 
his thin lips and gleaming teeth, the ashen hue of brow and 
cheek, the wild eyes burning like coals of fire. He wasin the last 
stages of exhaustion, but perfectly conscious. I knelt by his side. 

“T knew God wouldn't let me die without seeing a priest,” 
he gasped in hoarse whispers. “I’ve 'got too good a mother 
for Him to let any of her boys die out of His grace. I had 
two brothers, wild boys at home that gave her a lot of trouble, 
but in camp they said their prayers regular night and morn- 
ing, and when they were dying, at San Juan, I found them 
with two Spanish priests attending them who had come out 
from the city to anoint the dying on the battle-field. I knew 
God would take as good care of me as of them, for mother 
loved me best.” 
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I heard his confession and prepared him for death. ‘He 
seemed ready to go, for he was too ill to struggle and death 
appeared to him as a friend, as it does to most of us in our 
last hour. When I saw that his conscience was at ease, and 
had done all that I could do for him, I said: 

“Would you like to see your mother?” 

“ Wouldn't I?” he exclaimed. “*Poor mother! She has had 
a hard life. The boys were wild, and father drank and abused 
her. She will feel bad to lose me. But she could never get 
here, poor mother! She never was out of the city in her life.” 

“ But she is here,” I said quietly. “I have just seen her.” 

He looked incredulous. ‘It can’t be mother,” he said, sigh- 
ing. “It’s some other Byrne. There’s plenty of the name. 
She never could find her way any too well in the city; we 
always had to look after her. It’s some other poor fellow’s 
mother.” 

“We shall see,” I said. “I will bring her here and we 
shall see.”’ 

I threaded my way among tents and wagons and packing 
boxes, past groups of men and animals, to the spot where I had 
left Mrs. Byrne. The sun had set, but the air was breathless 
and close. The ocean breeze had failed us in our need that 
day. The homely, patient figure still stood there in the twi- 
light, the lips moving and the beads of the rosary slipping 
through her fingers. She started forward at sight of me, too 
weary for eagerness or smiles, but with a patient gladness 
lighting up the plain face. 

“TI knew you couldn’t help but find him, father,’ 
greeting. 

“Tt may be a mistake,’’ I said cautiously, “ but come with 
me.” I turned to re-enter the camp, when an officer blocked 
my way. There is something about these young officers of 
volunteers that arouses all my combativeness, though, with the 
latent sympathy between priest and soldier, I will obey a regu- 
lar to the dotting of an “i.” I tried to push by him. 

“No entrance,” he said curtly. 

“And why not?” I asked. 

“No civilians allowed in camp at this hour.” 

“ By whose orders?” I asked again. 

He drew himself up haughtily. “ By mine!” he thundered. 

Then I did what I should have done in the first place, if I 
had not lost my temper. I put my hand in my breast-pocket 
and pulled out my permit, signed by the commanding officer, 
and countersigned by the Secretary of War, giving me entrance 


was her 
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to the camp at all times and places. The officer sullenly with- 
drew and I passed in. Mrs. Byrne was about to follow me. 

“You have no permit for the woman,” he said, holding her 
back. She stood patiently still. 

“She goes with me,” I said. ‘“ Her son is dying and I am 
taking her to see him. There is not a moment to lose.” 

“You may go where you please,” he replied, “but you 
must get a separate permit for her. Women are not allowed 
to enter after dark.” 

I knew that he was in the right and that there was nothing 
to be gained by arguing or pleading. She must take up her 
weary waiting once more. 


“God help you, poor soul!” I said. ‘“ Keep up your cour- 
age, and trust in God.” 
“J will, father,” she replied. “Sure, He has never failed 


me yet, glory be to His holy will.” 

The tears rushed to my eyes as I turned away. Ah! how 
often it is the poor who teach us the gospel, and we, who are 
sent to preach it to them, may sit at their feet and learn. 

I went directly to headquarters, for there is no use apply- 
ing to subordinates, who often have not the power to help 
even if they have the will. The commanding officer was the 
busiest man in the camp, but his time and attention were at 
every one’s service and I had no fearof the result. Nevertheless 
I must await my turn, and it was striking nine o’clock before 
I once more rejoined the patient, waiting figures in the moonlight. 

We hurried along in silence. Sad scenes passed before us, 
heart-breaking sounds met our ears, but we passed rapidly by, 
absorbed in the fear of being too late. I opened the flap of 
the tent. It was dimly lighted, but peering into the farther 
corner I could see the pinched, waxen face, and the fever- 
scorched eyes glaring in the darkness like balls of fire. He 
still lived and was conscious. I drew the mother forward. 
“Ts it he?” I asked. 

There was silence as she groped her way towards the cot; 
then a wild cry rang out, a sound hardly human in its agony. 
It was as the cry of some hunted, wounded animal. But in an 
instant she recovered herself and drew nearer the cot. The 
nurse moved thoughtfully toward the door, and I turned my 
face away. Such a reunion was too sacred for witnesses. But 
I could hear the mother approach the cot, I felt her bending 
over the poor living skeleton, and my ears caught the first 
words she addressed to her dying boy, the last left to her of three. 
“Larry dear, have you made your peace with God?” 
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I went down on my knees then. O woman, great is thy 
faith! and surely the Master is not far from thee, who shall 
declare thy praise before all the Court of Heaven. 

The ghost of a smile crept over the lad’s livid features. 
‘“‘VYes, mother,” he murmured; ‘‘and now I know that it is 
really you and not a dream, for that would be the first ques- 
tion you would ask me.” 

‘‘Praise be to God!” she cried, “ but He is good to us, 
Larry boy, to let us be together again.” 

He raised his thin, wasted claw of a hand and laid it over 
her broad red one, stroking it fondly and saying from time to 
time, “ Poor mother! Poor mother!” He tried to tell her some- 
thing in broken whispers. I guessed from her subdued ex- 
clamations that he spoke of his brothers. 

The young girl had crept to the other side of the cot and 
knelt there sobbing quietly. At last he turned his eyes from 
his mother and looked at her, and for a moment their fever- 
light was subdued to softness. 

“It’s little Annie,” he whispered. ‘“ She must have brought 
you, mother, for you could never have got here alone. Annie 
was always good to you, mother; she will be good to you when 
I’m gone.” 

At last the great change came. It was ten o’clock when 
Larry Byrne’s mother turned hastily and beckoned me to the 
bedside, and together we said the prayers for the passing soul. 
Then she tenderly closed the quenched eyes and crossed the 
emaciated hands. 

The young girl had thrown herself face downwards on the 
floor, sobbing convulsively, but the mother stood like a statue 
by the bedside. I tried to murmur a few words of comfort 
and hope. She turned towards me, her homely face transfigured 
by a smile of infinite faith and patient trust. No sob escaped 
her, though the tears poured down her broad cheeks. 

“Yes, it’s God that knows best, father dear,’”’ she said. “I 
ain’t asking any questions, for He has known best all along. He 
took them two wild boys where they were scared into saying 
their prayers reg’lar, and His mercy followed them way to Cuby 
and sent two foreign priests to anoint them. And now that 
He sees fit to take my Larry away too, glory be to His holy 
will! The three boys will be waiting for their old mother up 
in heaven, and in God’s mercy I sha’n’t be long in going to 
them, for me poor heart is broke, me heart is broke, me heart 


'»? 


is broke! 
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SYMPATHY. 
BY REV. WILLIAM A. SUTTON, S.J. 


*% E pity and feel for creatures sharing in some 
way our sentient and intellectual nature. To 
some extent we make their sufferings and other 
states of consciousness our own, because we 

° can imagine how we ourselves should feel if we 
were in their state. Hence pity is a kind of sadness, for sad- 
ness is caused by evil of any kind being present to and affecting 
us. This too explains how pity consoles sufferers. They per- 
ceive their affliction is shared by another and that lightens their 
own burden, as really as one carrying or drawing a load is 
relieved by some one lending a helping hand. 

At first sight it would seem that it would be better for our- 
selves to keep out of the way of sufferers. Pity for them 
makes us sad, and sadness is a passion to be avoided and re- 
sisted. ‘Drive away sadness far from thee. For sadness hath 
killed many, and there is no profit in it’ (Ecclus. xxx. 24-25). 
But this means excessive, unreasonable, selfish sadness. Like 
all passions if not brought under due control, it is utterly 
ruinous. Passions are not bad in themselves. They are essen- 
tial components of sentient creatures. In man they are the 
raw material of virtue and of vice. If allowed to have their 
own way, they lead to every misery; if brought under the 
control of reason, they minister to all that is good and great 
in human character. Natural inclination to commiserate others 
is a most lovable quality; but, being in us of the nature of emo- 
tion or passion, it must be trained, developed, perfected by 
reason, and, above all, by the light of faith and the help of grace. 

Sympathy is more commonly and conspicuously excited by 
sorrow than by joy; but unselfish sharing in the gladness of 
others is a beautiful manifestation of it too. ‘“ Rejoice with 
them that rejoice, weep with them that weep” (Rom. xii. 15). 
We alleviate sorrow by our sympathy, and we increase glad- 
ness and joy. Gladness is caused by the presence and posses- 
sion of good, as sadness by evil. When another in joy sees 
us glad because of his well-being, he instinctively recognizes 
that in our friendliness his own joy has reason for increase, 
for a friend is, as such, an alter ego. Sympathetic manifestation 
of good will consequently adds new and increased joy. 
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Selfishness is the cause of the absence of both kinds of sym- 
pathy. Selfishness is seeking our own comfort and well-being 
at the expense of others, either by taking from them or refusing 
to give what in any way they may have a reasonable claim on, 
whether it be a claim of justice or merely a claim on our kind- 
ness. We refuse or avoid commiseration in order not to become 
miserable ourselves; we will not rejoice with others, because 
pride and envy make us feel others’ success as constituting them 
superior to ourselves. Pride is, above all, a longing for superi- 
ority. Envy looks upon the good of others as an evil to one’s 
self, and instead of joy at another’s prosperity sadness is caused. 
We feel our own inferiority when we see others prosperous or 
joyous from what we have nothing to do with, or it may be 
from things that we ourselves are clearly wanting in. It would 
be well worth our while to cultivate sympathy, if only to avoid 
falling into envy, a passion that becomes continual torture 
when much indulged. 































“Invidia Siculi non invenere tyranni 
Majus tormentum ” (Hor., ep. ii. lib. i. 58). 


I lately came across a quotation from Alexander Dumas 
which bears upon the above: “La Rochefoucauld a dit: 
‘nous avons tous assez de force en nous pour supporter le mal- 
heur des autres.’ Il aurait pu ajouter: ‘ Mais nous n’en avons 
pas toujours autant pour supporter leur bonheur.’” ‘La Roche- 
foucauld has said: ‘We all have fortitude enough to bear the 
misfortune of others.” He might have added: ‘but we have 
not always as much to endure their good fortune.’” 

There never was a greater mistake than to think and act on 
the principle that sympathy for others in sorrow and joy inter- 
feres with our own content and happiness. Experience proves 
quite the contrary. As long as we are wrapt up in ourselves 
our own troubles occupy our imagination, which exaggerates 
them greatly and causes great depression. If we get away 
from ourselves and occupy our thoughts with the sorrows and 
troubles of others and try to relieve them, great good for our- 
selves ensues. We no longer brood over and distort exagger- 
atedly our own worries, and that in itself is a considerable 
source of relief. Besides, using our sympathetic passions in the 
right way gratifies them, soothes our conscience, makes us feel 
we are doing as we ought, gives us a sense of usefulness and 
worth; moreover there is added the satisfaction experienced 
from the appreciation and gratitude of those we help and -con- 
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sole, and the esteem in general gained from being recognized 
as doing our part in that social organism of which we are 
necessarily members. One who is known to be selfish is in- 
stinctively detested, because he is always on the lookout to 
secure his own advantage at the expense of others. An un- 
selfish person is instinctively liked, because he willingly lets 
others have all that they have any claim to, and even goes out 
of his way to be obliging and helpful. Man is a social ani- 
mal. Selfishness is the enemy of society, unselfishness its 
greatest friend. 

It is not always easy to be pleased because others succeed 
and are glad; it is often hard. But what has been done can 
be done, and we can train ourselves to sympathize in this 
most unselfish and beautiful way. If we make the effort a few 
times, we shall see the thing can be done, just like overcoming 
irritability or any other disorderly passion; and then the habit 
of doing right in this direction begins to be formed, and soon 
we are masters of the situation. We are creatures of habits 
good and evil, and habit becomes second nature, as it is said. 
There is so much satisfaction in rejoicing with others that we 
are well rewarded, even if we did not look higher; but of course 
we shall have higher motives and higher helps; for all that, we 
must make use, too, of every natural help, for grace in every 
way makes use of natural powers and circumstances. 

A great aid to becoming sympathetic is to aim at trying to 
understand other people’s way of looking at things. If we 
cultivated this habit, we should rapidly develop the sympathe- 
tic faculty. It is not stupid and ignorant people only that 
never think there is any way of viewing a question besides 
their own. I heard it said of an able and good man in high 
position that he could not conceive how any honest man could 
disagree with him. As a matter of fact, perfectly honest and 
intelligent people disagree irreconcilably on all manner of sub- 
jects; such is the force of surroundings, inherited tendencies, 
prejudices, intellectual and moral limitations. Trying to put 
ourselves in others’ places and states of mind is a wonderful 
assistance in getting over bitterness towards opponents, and thus 
being able to deal justly and without anger and vindictiveness. 
When people are an annoyance to us, great or small, our im- 
aginations get so possessed by our own trouble that we think 
of our opponents solely as a cause of suffering to ourselves, 
forgetting that they, too, have plenty to trouble them and to 
be pitied for. It is quite true that they are very often un- 
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reasonable, as we are ourselves, and it is necessary to oppose 
them ; but we shall best succeed in bringing them to reason, 
or setting things right, if we are sympathetic, if we try to 
look fairly at their side of the question. 

Well-regulated sympathy practically manifested is the best 
cure for misery and sadness. It brings a special blessing at 
such times to be kind to others. But at all times, under all 
circumstances, for attaining and preserving peaceful cheerfulness 
there is nothing like sympathy, kindness, mercy towards the sick, 
the poor, or the afflicted in any way. It is a natural reward. 
But it is also a reward of grace and in the supernatural order. 
Our Lord has promised peace and consolation to those who are 
rightly sympathetic. “Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy.” Mercy means more than what there is any claim 
to—far more. Our Lord means that God will pour blessings 
on the merciful which will be the most soothing cure of all 
their miseries, and that to a great extent even in this life. If 
you want to be mirthful, be merciful. 





THE FIRST EASTER. 


BY MARION ARNOLD. 


Bringing the day with its griefs again; 
On her lowly couch is Mary sleeping, 
O’er-wrought by the Passion’s awful pain. 
Often she breathes His name in dreaming 
Sorrowful dreams of her bitter loss 
On Calvary’s Mount,—the mother seeming 
To stand again ’neath the mournful Cross. 





But list! a strain as of angels singing 
Soft and sweet through the morning air, 
An echo of heaven-born music bringing 
To the lonely couch of the sleeper there. 
The strain takes on a joyful wording, 
And the mother stirs in her troubled dreams: 
But what are the angels’ songs recording 
As the light o’er the Judean hill-sides streams? 
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THE FIRST EASTER. 


“ Regina Ceeli, letare!” thrilling, 
And “ Alleluia” in chorus strong: 
In the light that all the world is filling 
The mother wakes with the angels’ song. 
And there in the midst of the brightness beaming 
She sees her Son, and she hears His voice: 
“Mother!” Ah, this cannot be dreaming, 
For the angels are bidding her soul rejoice. 


But come away! It were rash presuming 
To tell of that meeting with mortal tongue; 
With the light of heaven our souls illuming, 
We shall hear the story by angels sung. 
O Heart of Christ! on some Easter morning 
We shall learn the strength of Thy love divine); 
We shall sound the depths of that tender warning: 
“My child, let thy heart be always Mine.” 
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A HEAVENLY ADVENTURE. 


BY COMTE DE V. DE L’ISLE ADAM. 


‘Go to the sea, and ¢ast ina hook : and that fish which shall first come up, take ; and when 
thou hast opened its mouth, thou shalt finda stater ; take that, and give.”— Matt, xvi7. 20. 


TOW that that seraphic child, Sister Euphrasia, 
has fled into the Realms of Light, why should 
we still call earthly the “ miracle”’ by which she 
was so enraptured? Indeed, this noble saint 
(but just fallen asleep in the Lord at the age of 
siete: sod twenty, superior of a Provencal order of Little Sisters 
of the Poor, founded by herself) would not have been scandal- 
ized to learn the matura/ cause of her sudden vocation. Her 
way of seeing things was too truly humble for her to have 
been troubled thereat, even for a single instant. All the same, 
it is as well that I kept silence until the present time. 

About a kilometre from Avignon stood, in 1860, not far 
from the verdant lands above the Rhone, an isolated hut of 
sordid aspect, lighted by a single window with iron-shod 
shutters, and situated in full view of a protecting police-barrack, 
on the outskirts of the suburbs, hard by the main road. Here 
an old Israelite, called Father Moses, had long dwelt. He was 
not a wicked Jew, notwithstanding his lifeless face, osprey’s 
brow, and bald head, which was modelled and tightly bound 
round by a close-fitting cap, of which the stuff, and eke the 
hue, must for ever remain indeterminate. Still fresh and 
vigorous, he was quite capable of following closely, in a few 
forced marches, on the heels of Assuerus. But he never went 
out, and only received visitors with extreme caution. At night, 
a complete system of snares and wolf-traps protected him be- 
hind his ill-fastened door. Helpful, especially towards his co- 
religionists, invariably charitable towards every one, he dealt 
exclusively with the sick, to whom alone he lent, preferring to 
hoard his riches. 

For this practical and God-fearing man the sceptical ideas 
of the age in nowise altered the primitive. faith, and Moses 
prayed as well between two usurious transactions as between 
two gifts of alms. Not being devoid of heart, he was particular 
to repay the least service rendered to him, 
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As he looked forth with pale gray eyes at his surroundings, 
he was perchance aware of the cool, fresh country that lay 
extended beneath his windows. A distant object, however, 
placed on a slight eminence, commanding the river-side meadows 
to the edge of the stream, spoilt his horizon for him. This 
Thing—he turned from the sight of it with a sort of annoyance 
(an annoyance not inconceivable in his case), with an insur- 
mountable aversion ! 

It -was a very old Calvary, tolerated, as an archzological 
curiosity, by the then..city magistrates. Twenty-one steps must 
be climbed before arriving at the great central cross, which 
supports a Gothic figure of Christ, nearly obliterated by the 
work of time. It stands between the two smaller crosses of the 
thieves, Dipha and Gesmas. 

One night Father Moses, his feet on a stool, his spectacles 
on his nose, and his cap against the lamp, was leaning over a 
small table, covered with diamonds, gold, pearls, and precious 
documents. This table stood in front of the window which 
opened on to the night. The Jew was engaged in auditing his 
accounts in a dusty ledger. 

He had remained up very late. All the faculties of his 
being had become absorbed in his labors, so that his ears, deaf 
to the idle sounds of nature, had remained for hours inatten- 
tive to certain distant cries, numerous, wide-spread, terrifying, 
which, all the evening, had gone on piercing the silence and 


the gloom. 
A great, clear moon was sailing down the wide abyss of 
blue, and now no more sounds were heard. ‘“ Three millions!” 


cried Father-Moses, placing a last figure to the total. 

But the joy of the old man, exulting in the depths of his 
heart and filled with a sense of the realization of his ideal, 
ended in a shudder. For—there was no room for doubt—some- 
thing icy suddenly gripped his feet! He pushed away his foot- 
stool, and jumped up quickly. 

Horror! A lapping flood, by which the chamber was in- 
vaded, was bathing his thin legs! The house was creaking, 
His eyes, straying outside the window, dilated as they per- 
ceived the immense extent of the waters that covered the 
lowlands and farms. Here was the inundation!—the sudden 
overflow, terrible and increasing, of the Rhone. 

“God of Abraham!” he stammered. 

Without losing an instant, notwithstanding his panic, he 
cast off his clothes all but his patched trousers, flung off his 
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shoes, and crammed the more precious objects from his table— 
diamonds and securities—pell-mell into a little leathern bag 
(which he hung round his neck), reflecting that, by and by, be- 
neath the ruins of his hovel, he would be able to recover his 
buried gold. Flac-flac, he strode across the room, that he 
might seize from the top of an old chest a bundle of bank-notes 
already saturated and sticking together. Then he mounted on 
his window-sill, and pronouncing three times the Hebrew word 
Kodosch, which signifies “ Holy,” he flung himself, knowing 
himself for a good swimmer, upon the mercy of his God. 

His hut sank behind him, noiselessly, beneath the waters. 
In the distance no boat! Whither should he fly? He turned 
towards Avignon, but the waters seemed to add to the dis- 
tance, and it was—now far, far from him! Where could he 
rest? where find a footing? Ah! the only spark of light, there, 
upon the height, was that Calvary, whose steps were already 
disappearing beneath the boiling waves and eddies of the furi- 
ous waters. 

“Seek shelter from that Image? No, never!” The old 
Jew was in earnest in his beliefs, and although the danger was 
pressing, although modern ideas, and the compromises which 
they inspire, were far from being unknown to this gloomy 
fugitive, this seeker after an Ark, it was repugnant to him to 
owe, were it only earthly salvation—/o what was there. His 
outline, at that moment, reflected from the waters which mir- 
rored the stars, might well give rise to a dream of the Deluge. 

He swam at hazard. Suddenly, a forbidding yet ingenious 
thought crossed his mind. “I forgot,’’ said he to himself, pant- 
ing (and the water ran from the two points of his beard)—‘ I 
forgot that, after all, there is up there the unlucky impenitent 
Thief. By my faith, I see no hindrance to seeking refuge be- 
side the excellent Gesmas, while I await my deliverance.” 

He then steered, all scruples appeased, with energetic strokes, 
across the rolling arches of the flood, in the clear moonshine, 
towards the Three Crosses. After a quarter of an hour they 
appeared to him, colossal, a hundred yards from his. congealed 
and rigid limbs. They stood without visible support on the 
wide waters. As he gazed, breathing hard and seeking to dis- 
cover, to the left, the gibbet of his choice, behold the two 
side crosses, more frail than the central, creaked, weighed down 
by the current of the Rhone, and the worm-eaten wood 
yielded. With a sort of terrified, dark curtsy, both fell back 


silently into the foam. 
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Moses did not advance. Wild and haggard before the spec- 
tacle, he all but sank, and spat forth two mouthfuls of water. 
Behold! now the Supreme Sign, the great Cross alone, Spes unica, 
was outlined upon the depths of firmamental space. It held 
forth its pale One, thorn-crowned, nailed, with extended arms 
and closed eyes. 

The old man, suffocated, almost fainting, with nothing left 
but the instinct of drowning creatures, decided, in desperation, 
to swim towards the Sublime Emblem, the gold he must save 
trebling his last efforts, and justifying the act in his eyes, 
dimmed by the approach of the death-agony. He arrived at 
the foot of the Cross. Oh! it was with a bad grace (to his 
honor be it said) and with his head averted as much as possi- 
ble that he resigned himself—he, the man, barely escaping 
death by drowning—to seize and clasp his arms round the tree 
of the Abyss; that tree which crushes all human reasonings 
beneath it, dividing Infinity into four, clearly-marked roads. 
The poor rich man gained a footing. The water welled up, 
raising his body to half the height of the Figure. Around 
him the flood, wide-spread and silent! . . . Ah! there a 
sail! a boat! 

He cried out. They tacked. They had seen him. 

At that very moment a movement of the water (some river 
dam breaking in the darkness) lifted him, with a great upheaval, 
to the Wound in the side. This was so terrible and so sudden 
that he had barely time to clasp, body to body and face to 
face, the image of the Expiator, and then to hang suspended, 
his head thrown back, his bushy eyebrows contracted over his 
piercing and sidelong glances, whilst the points of his beard 
moved to and fro in the water. 

The old Israelite, clinging to and astride of Him-who-par- 
dons, and unable to release his hold, gazed sideways at his 
“* Saviour.” 

“ Hold fast! We are coming,” cried voices drawing near, 
and sounding distinctly. 

“Well!” growled Father Moses, whose horrified muscles 
seemed about to betray him—‘ well! here is a service ren- 
dered by One’. . . from whom I certainly expected nothing. 
Not wishing to owe anything to any one, it is only just that 
I should repay Him . . . as I would repay a living man. 
Let me give—well, what I would give . . . to a man.” 

And whilst the boat approached, Moses, in his character- 
istic zeal to cry quits, rummaged in his pocket and drew thence 
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a piece of gold, which he pressed gravely and to the best of 
his ability in between the fingers of the right hand, which 
were folded over the nail. 

“ Quits!” he murmured, letting himself fall, almost fainting, 
into the arms of the boatmen. The very legitimate fear of 
losing his leathern bag kept him self-possessed till the landing 
at Avignon. The warmed bed of an inn comforted him there. 
In this town, a month later, he established himself, having re- 
covered his gold from beneath the wreck of his old home; and 
in this town he passed away in his hundredth year. 

Now, in the December of the year which followed this 
singular incident, a young, orphaned, country girl, Euphrasia 
by name, very poor and with a charming face, attracted the 
attention of certain rich citizens of Vaucluse. Disconcerted by 
her inexplicable rebuffs, they resolved, in her own interests, to 
snare her by famine. She was soon turned off (at their insti- 
gation) from the work-room where she gained the daily ten- 
pence which kept her in bread and good humor, in exchange 
for but eleven hours of labor (the work-room belonging to one 
of the most respectable families of the town). 

The same day she found herself turned out also from the 
poor room where, morning and night, she gave thanks to God. 
To be quite just, the landlord, who had children to provide for, 
had no right, and could not, seriously and conscientiously, ex- 
pose himself to the loss of the six good francs per month 
brought in by that little hole in his garret. 

“However honest she may be,” said he, “it is not with 
sentiment that one pays one’s taxes; and, besides, perhaps it 
is for her own good,” added he with a wink, “that I must seem 
harsh.” 

Thus it happened that, in the winter twilight, when the 
tolling of the Angelus was borne on the wind, this trembling 
and unfortunate girl wandered along the snowy streets, and, 
not knowing whither to turn, bent her steps towards the Calvary. 

Led, very probably, by angels, whose wings bore her up the 
white steps, she sank at the foot of the great cross, her body 
falling against the time-worn wood, as she murmured the 
simple words: “ My God, send me a little help, or I shall die.” 
And (here is something to make one think!) behold, from the 
right hand of the ancient figure of Christ, towards which the 
supplicant’s eyes were raised, a piece of gold fell on the 
maiden’s dress; and this surprise, together with the sweet and 
never disturbing consciousness of a miracle, revived her. 
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It was an old piece of money, bearing the stamp of Louis 
XVI., the yellow gold of which shone on the black robe of 
the favored girl. Something from God, no doubt, falling at 
the same time into the virgin soul of this child of heaven, 
strengthened her courage. She took the gold without being 
even astonished; rose, kissed the sacred feet, smiling, and fled 
towards the town. Having handed the six francs (which had 
caused the difficulty) to her reasonable landlord, she awaited 
the dawn upstairs, in her icy little bed; eating her dry bread 
during the night, ecstasy in her heart, heaven in her eyes, and 
singleness of purpose in her soul. The very next day, filled 
with living force and insight, she began her holy work, in 
spite of rebuffs, of closed doors, of evil-speaking, threats, and 
mockery. 

And the work of the Lord was well planned, was stable. 

To-day the young saint has just taken flight into her king- 
dom, victorious over the sneering foulness of earth, radiant 
because of the “ miracle,” which created her faith, in union with 
Him who “permits all things to come to pass.” 
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A PRACTICAL VIEW OF CUBA. 


BY JAMES M. McGINLEY. 


ITH a thermometer marking an average 

temperature of seventy-six for the 
_—£) month of February, and while blizzards 
and zero weather prevail in New York, 
it is not difficult to realize the induce- 
ments which the City of Havana will 
continue to offer to modern tourists ; 
particularly so when the new provisional government shall have 
completed its work of applying the broom and whitewash brush 
to public buildings and thoroughfares. Even now the number 
of visitors from the States is so large that accommodations are 
insufficient. People of all shades and conditions are discernible 
here; the tourist pure and simple, who is a much-travelled and 
well-informed person; the camera fiend, who inflicts his presence 
and toy machine upon everything from the high altar in the 
cathedral to the hut of the reconcentrado, and in whose eyes 
nothing is sacred. The American business man has also aimed 
at and is looking for “ opportunities.” The young man “out of 
a job” is to be found, who, being unable to “strike” any- 
thing at home, has turned his face to this newly-opened field. 
He is, perhaps, faring somewhat better than the business hustler 
with great schemes for rapidly making money in view, for many 
of these young men have succeeded in obtaining employment, 
if not at high wages at least at such an income as will afford 
them good living opportunities. 

PROSPECTS FOR BUSINESS. 

Rates of living are. higher here than in Northern cities of 
the same size. Restaurant charges for good, clean food are 
excessive, and no doubt due to the recent influx of Americans. 
As soon as the latter locate in any particular district prices 
immediately take on a remarkable growth. Beyond question, 
the Spaniard, or Cuban, is more alert in making a profit from 
the American than the latter was at first led to suppose. Aside 
from these “ fancy” prices, the charges for rents, food, and both 
the necessaries and the luxuries of life are about the same as 
they are in the States. 
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The “ American hustler,” so called, is entirely out of place 
here. Assertiveness, cynicism, and impetuosity are not qualifi- 
cations which lead to the open road of enterprise in these 
Spanish-American countries. Good temper, patience, and de- 
liberation, with an adoption of the native customs to a great 
extent, bring about better results. Combine these conditions 
with a good knowledge of the Spanish language, work hard, 
keep one’s credit good, and as an American citizen one can 
reap a harvest in certain lines, but only in certain lines. The 
rapid and sky-rocket pace at which many Americans have made 
fortunes during the past decade has blinded them to many 
vital and fundamental principles still held by foreign merchants. 
One will be impressed here with the simplicity and economy 
with which great businesses are conducted in inexpensive build- 
ings and with but little advertising. The employer is not dis- 
tinguishable from the employee in general work and activity. 
In most cases, while living well, he does not indulge in the 
luxury of a summer palace or the expensive pleasures of club 
life, but locates his living apartments in or near the same 
building with his business. 


THE SPANIARD KEEN-EYED AND ALERT. 


A north-country Spaniard is a keen and able merchant, 
and a competitor whom all must respect in the business field. 
It is told that recently a delegation of American Hebrews came 
to the island in search of money-making enterprises, but dis- 
covering that none of their race had so far ever succeeded in 
maintaining a foothold, they departed on the next outgoing 
steamer, remarking that if a Jew had not yet made money 
there the conditions must be hard indeed. So much for the 
economic conditions. As yet the tariff regulations are against 
the United States. It is expected, though, that the amended 
schedule of 1898, now in operation, will be taken up shortly 
for revision and important changes will be made in it. At 
present foods and provisions from the United States are the 
main articles favored by its application. In many instances 
the rate of tariff is absolutely prohibitory to Americans, and 
where it is not, the uniformity or “ open-door” policy of duties 
enables French, German, and English merchants to undersell 
American goods. A careful examination of the markets will 
show large European importations of foreign textiles, fancy 
goods, hardware, machinery, etc. When the schedules are 
definitely determined, it may be possible to note an increase of 
American manufactures; but admitting this to be certain, it is 
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probable that, with but few exceptions, American goods will 
only sell here because of some particular novelty or finish and 
not because of their low prices. A discriminating tariff in favor 
of the United States is not consistent with our humanitarian 
and open-door policy in the late war. Americans will not suc- 
ceed so well as shop-keepers and merchants as they will by 
introducing distinctively American institutions. 

Real estate transactions present many complications to a 
stranger. Ownership by corporate bodies is not based upon 
English or American methods. Large parcels of property may 
be owned by three or more individuals, but their interests are 
separate and distinct, and hence the difficulty of definitely clos- 
ing a transaction, with conflicting claims, within a reasonable 
time. Briefly, it may be said that if a purchaser is enabled to 
secure the deeds of any property, it is the best guarantee of 
ownership. Tracing back the possession of it is frequently 
attended with so many inaccuracies of record as to be unreliable. 

THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

The work of the provisional government, under General 
Brooke, is proceeding rapidly. Major-General Ludlow is already 
established in his official headquarters as municipal governor of 
Havana, with a goodly number of assistants. As far as practi- 
cable, his administration will not conflict in any way with city 
local authority, which is controlled by Prefect La Costa 
as Mayor of Havana. It is the policy of the Brooke and 
Ludlow administration to fill all offices with Cubans as rapidly 
as they show ability to assume charge. Americans will be 
secondary consideration in all government appointments, and 
with the mustering out of many United States troops, by next 
April the display of American authority here will become 
softened. Port Collector Colonel Bliss is following the lines laid 
down by the administration in making appointments for the 
custom house. Many of the candidates are Cuban soldiers or 
patriots, who preface their letters of application with a re- 
minder of the abuse they received from the Spanish govern- 
ment. In one of these letters of application the writer stated 
that “ his possessions had been systematically confiscated, robbed 
and plundered from him during the last ten years by the 
Spanish government.” 

HOUSE-CLEANING IN PROGRESS. 

But each day attests the energy of the new administration 
in the care of the cities. At every turn street-cleaners are 
working towards yet unexplored accumulations. All public 
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buildings are being painted, scrubbed, and whitewashed as fast 
as time will permit; and if the same operation could be ap- 
plied to many of the churches, schools, and dwellings it would 
be an untold blessing. A recent move of Major Cooke, who 
is in charge of the sanitary inspection, has been the appoint- 
ment of plumbing inspectors to make reports concerning the 
utility and hygienic condition of the plumbing service in stone 
dwelling houses, a great and immediate necessity. Before the 
entrance of the United States troops it was no uncommon 
sight to witness a flock of vultures feeding upon the carcass of 
some dead animal in the city streets; in fact this spectacle oc- 
casionally offends the tourist even yet. Abuses of this charac- 
ter, together with revolting exhibitions of deformities and 
diseases by professional beggars in many of the prominent 
squares and thoroughfares, are to be remedied as quickly as 
the machinery of the administration can be made to do its 
work, 

Should the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
desire new fields of operation, it will certainly find an exten- 
sive one in Cuba. Horses and mules are overloaded and 
abused; and as grass feed is the chief fodder for beasts of 
burden, they have little strength in comparison with our tem- 
perate, acclimated animals. It is a common sight to witness 
splendid teams of oxen yoked together in such a manner that 
free use of the head and shoulders is utterly impossible. 
Their heads are forced down into a heavy yoke which is placed 
directly back of the horns and on top of the head. From this 
yoke an iron chain passes down along the animal’s nose and 
through his nostrils back again to its starting point. To see 
these patient beasts toiling in the hot sun all day with this 
cruel harness upon them is painful to any human being, and 
we hope before long steps will be taken to introduce’ more 
humanitarian methods here. 

THE CHURCH IN CUBA. 

The church and its standing in Cuba is at the present of 
universal interest. As to the much-discussed religious apathy 
of the people—at least the male portion—towards the religion 
of their country, it is safe to say that it is due more to personal 
disposition than to the lack of apostolic zeal on the part of 
the church. The latter is best represented by the well-conducted 
establishment of the Jesuits and by the fathers of the Church of 
Mercedes, which is one of the most beautiful and artistic church 
edifices in the country. These churches, with their colleges, are 
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a credit to Catholicity in Cuba, and the modelling of their 
methods by other churches and communities, particularly in 
standards of activity, order, and cleanliness, would advance the 
influence of Catholic work so mightily that the so-called con- 
templated “mission ’”’ of Protestantism would have no further 
effect than that of stimulating the active workers of the Catho- 
lic Church to greater deeds of glory for their religion. ‘“ Mis- 
sions by Protestants’”’ will probably act as a healthful stimulant 
and motive power for the church to begin a new era of life in 
Cuba. We have only to consider its marvellous growth in the 
United States and England, as well as in Mexico, during the 
last quarter of a century as proof of this. In the latter coun- 
try, although always strongly entrenched, and its policy guided 
at one time by the clerical party in combination with the gov- 
ernment, yet under the latter-day administration the position 
and influence of the church is greater than ever before. Pro- 
testant missionaries are forced to admit this through the failure 
of their own efforts. 
HOPEFUL SIGNS FOR THE FUTURE. 

The Spanish descendant is a Catholic normally and practi- 
cally and the old faith of his fathers is in his blood as strong 
as his love for country, but it needs awakening. While Spain 
yielded a revenue to the church of $1,800,000 annually, it 
was to be expected that her policy would be to support the gov- 
ernment and that her suggestions as to important appointments 
would receive consideration. This state of politics may ex- 
plain some things which appear strange alike to Catholics and 
Protestants. 

The funerealism as well as sad, heavy atmosphere surrounding 
many of the old Spanish churches and religious houses adapted 
itself to the moods and tastes of the people. The ornate dis- 
play of statues, gaudy paintings, and votive offerings, while not 
appealing to an American Catholic, had yet a purpose in sym- 
bolizing the feelings of a people infused with Latin, Indian, 
and Negro blood, and of reaching sentiments which never could 
be realized by simple hymn and prayer. 

With the light and progress of the future, ever conducing 
to its advantage, the church will gain added encouragement, 
strength, and respect, and be an arbitrator in many perplexi- 
ties which will arise. No institution has so much work ahead 
of it and such splendid promise of success as has the church 
in Cuba when that land is under the guidance of the Republic. 
Monseigneur Chapelle is already there and at work; Father 
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Sherman was reported at the Jesuits’ on the Ist of March; 
Father Jones, of the Augustinians, preached his first sermon in 
English to American tourists and Catholics in Havana three 
weeks ago at the old chapel adjoining the property of the 
Augustinians, who were expelled by the Spaniards some 
fifty years ago because of their Cuban tendencies. Father 
Jones expects to draw all American Catholics to his chapel for 
services because of the instruction given in English. Already 
the hand of the active American can be seen in the applica- 
tion he has made of broom and paint-pot, and in his well-defined 
ideas of modern art in the adornment and improvement of his 
chapel. Father Jones would impress one as a man of wide 
experience and thought, who will rapidly gain the co-operation 
of all Americans by his ability for work and his solicitous re- 
gard for the sick and dying soldiers in Havana hospital. His 
attendance to their spiritual comfort and needs is ever in de- 
mand, and this responsibility, in addition to his duties as a priest 
in charge of the American Havana colony, leaves him no time 
at his disposal. Of all men he is one of the most needed, and 
moreover the most respected by the Americans in Havana. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS OF THE CLIMATE, 

A burning question presented to Americans contemplating a 
visit to the new possessions is that of the health conditions 
and the liability to diseases germane to the country and 
climate. A few safe and positive rules carefully observed will 
do much to relieve anxiety on this point; and from the expe- 
riences of army and navy physicians, together with the native 
doctors, the following seem to have proved the most trust- 
worthy: The best season in Cuba and Puerto Rico is from Oc- 
tober to April, known as the dry period. Outside of this 
term the rainy season is continual and, with but few excep. 
tions, rain falls every day in heavy thunder-storms. The sun 
will burst forth suddenly after these showers and create by its 
intense heat a vapor-laden atmosphere in which the malarial germ 
is a menace to those who are not acclimated, if they neglect 
certain wise precautions. It cannot be truly said that the heat 
is very severe, for an average of temperature taken during the 
jast ten years shows this result: in January, 70° Fahr.; March, 
73°; June, 80°. One should drink pure water or water which 
has been clarified by filtering, eschewing the free use of intoxi- 
cants. Fresh bananas are not recommended too highly, but 
limes and pine-apples and the milk of green cocoa-nuts are said 
to be excellent. Long exposure to the night atmosphere should 
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be prudently avoided, together with the wearing of damp cloth- 
ing and shoes. The basements and stone courts, with their in- 
viting shadows on a hot day, may only lure to destruction. 
The higher one locates his apartments in these honses, the fur- 
ther does he travel from the microbe. 

Yellow fever is common enough in unclean localities to 
cause apprehension of contagion among foreigners even in 
healthy places. In the army free use is made of quinine and 
citrate of magnesia as a preventive against it. In a word, with 
a strict adherence to the time-proven axiom and the practical 
application of the “ pound of prevention,” an American may live 
in Havana the year round and suffer no impairment of his 
health. A flesh wound, received by accident or otherwise, 
should have an application of an antiseptic as quickly as possi- 
ble in order to prevent the possibility of a disorder known as 
“tetanus,” which is a peculiar form of blood-poisoning common 
among the natives of the island. 

It is to be regretted that many of the untimely deaths 
among our brave troops were due to a disregard or ignorance 
of some of these precautions. The governor, Major-General 
Ludlow, has found it necessary to issue public orders to every 
saloon-keeper prohibiting the sale of intoxicants to the army 
under penalty of seizure and imprisonment. Outside of the 
army the mass of the people may be divided into Spanish, Cu- 
ban, and Negro classes. The first comprise the ieading mer- 
chants, bankers, and property-owners of the city. Although 
the Spaniards have been abused in all styles for the American 
people by our yellow sheets and prejudiced magazines, yet 
from personal contact, and from the experience of our entire 
army and navy engaged in Cuba, the impression which he has 
produced is a very favorable one. Our troops without excep- 
tion accord the Spanish unstinted praise for many courtesies 
and attentions, while the tourists will find that, as a class, they 
still represent large interests and unquestionable integrity as 
merchants. In proof of this, it is a fact that during the whole 
of the late war not one merchant of Havana suffered failure. 

The Spaniard of Cuba is well disposed towards the policy 
of the United States upon the island, and as a class will be 
found ready to adopt any course which will aid prosperity and 
peace and accomplish the best results-for the good of all. 


Havana, Cuba, March 5, 1800. 
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CHARITY AS IT WAS AND IS. 


BY H. M. BEADLE. 


HE word charity has several meanings, but I 
shall treat of it only in the sense of aiding 
the poor. In the middle ages—that is, in Catho- 
lic times—the state did not assume the duty of 
individuals by caring for the poor, yet the poor 

were never so well cared for as during that time. It is well, 

it seems to me, to inquire how the poor were cared for before 
the state took upon itself the duty of relieving them. 

It was devotion to Christian principles—that is to say, 
the principles taught by the Catholic Church of God—that 
caused individuals in the middle ages to relieve the necessities 
of the poor. These principles could not have been so effective 
had not the people of that day fully accepted them, and car- 
ried them out in their relations to others. Every Christian in 
the middle ages believed that God, being the Creator of all 
things, was the owner of all things, and that man’s ownership 
of property was subordinate to God's; and that man in pos- 
sessing wealth acted as the steward of God; that man had a 
right to the proceeds of his labor and wealth only by the law 
of God, which gave him out of his income what was necessary 
for himself amd his family; all beyond this to be used, accord- 
ing to divine law, for the poor, for religion, and for the state, 
and that God would hold each individual to a strict account if 
he made an unjust or evil use of the wealth which he had put 
in his hands. This may be seen in the old books of instruc- 
tion as well as in the old prayer-books, under the head of pre- 
paration for confession. This truth is still held, but I have 
not been able to learn why these instructions are not printed 
in modern English prayer-books and books of instruction. 





CHARITY A MATTER OF CONSCIENCE. 

In the Confession Book, prepared by Johannes Wolf in Ger- 
man, and printed in 1473, it is said of the aged poor: “ They 
are as fathers and mothers on account of. their age, and repre- 
sent Jesus.”” Then, as the penitent prepares for confession, he 
is made to ask himself: ‘ Have I ridiculed the poor? Have I 


respected them? Have I visited them and given them to eat 
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and to drink? Have I treated them rudely or made them 
stand at my door?” And then the writer says: “ Christians 
should consider their superfluities as belonging to the poor. 
Examine yourself on this point, and, if guilty, accuse yourself 
somewhat as follows; ‘I have loved riches, which belong to 
the poor, so much that I neglected to give alms.’” 

In the Key of Paradise, printed in Philadelphia, and approved 
by Bishop Kenrick, of that city, afterward Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, in the preparation for confession, it is asked, Have we 
sinned against ourselves “ By avarice ?—in being backward in 
giving alms according to our ability, in squandering away in 
gaming, or in vain or foolish expenses, the substance that 
Providence has given for the relief of the poor and the dis- 
tressed ; in not only refusing them alms which we can afford, 
but in refusing it with bitterness, reproaches, imperious or ill- 
natured language, or with an insulting air; in being too much 
attached to the goods of this life, when it must be ever re- 
membered that what is really superfluous to us belongs of 
right to the poor; that where there is much, much should be 
given, and where there is only a little, even some of that little 
should be given; for ‘God loves a cheerful giver.’” 


LEO XIII. ON THE RIGHT USE OF MONEY. 


This is a modern as well as an ancient teaching. Our Most 
Holy Father, Leo XIII., is quoted by Father Gasquet, the 
great Benedictine author, as follows: “The chiefest and most 
excellent rule for the right use of money rests on the principle 
that it is one thing to have the right to the possession of 
money and another to have the right to use money as one 
pleases. If the question be asked: How must one’s posses- 
sions be used? the church answers in the words of the holy 
doctor (St. Thomas Aquinas): ‘Man should not consider his 
outward possessions as his own, but as common to all, so as 
to share them without difficulty when others are in need. When 
necessity has been supplied, and one’s own position fairly con- 
sidered, it is a duty to give to the indigent out of that which 
is over. It is a duty, not of justice (except in extreme cases), 
but of Christian charity, . . . (and) to sum up what has 
been said: Whoever has received from the divine bounty a 
large share of blessings . . . has received them for the 
purpose of using them for the perfecting of his own nature, 
and, at the same time, that he may employ them, as the minis- 
ter of God’s providence, for the benefit of others.’” 
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PIUS IX. ON CHARITY. 


The poor were also relieved in the middle ages because the 
church taught that it was the duty of Christians to love their 
neighbors as themselves, following the precept of our Lord. 
In this day we cannot fully understand how that precept was 
followed by all classes of people in the middle ages, for few 
fully comprehend what they do not see. Pius IX., of holy 
memory, in addressing members of St. Vincent de Paul’s So- 
ciety, in Rome, December 6, 1854, gave expression to the princi- 
ple that animated the people of the middle ages, paraphrasing 
our Saviour’s words: “ Love each other and love your brethren, 
not for the personal qualities or the natural gifts with which 
God has endowed some of them, but love them solely because 
every one of your brethren, even if he were the least among 
the last of men, is still My image.” They loved each other 
because they saw in each other the image of their Saviour, 
and relieved their necessities because he had told them to. 
There was still another reason why the people of the middle 
ages relieved the poor, and that was because of the doctrine 
of good works. They believed with St. James, that faith with- 
out works was dead, and that by relieving the poor, the sick, 
and the prisoner, they were obeying their Divine Master, and, - 
through his merits, laying up treasures in heaven. And among 
the many good works they did, relieving the poor was the 
first. 


THE CHARITABLE WORK OF THE MONASTERIES. 


The people of the middle ages founded monasteries that 
they might relieve the poor and teach religion at the same 
time. They believed they were thus providing a sure relief 
for the poor for all time. It was the rule, especially in Eng- 
land, to give one-third of the tithes to the relief of the poor. 
There were also foundations in almost every parish which 
yielded a revenue for the relief of the poor. Of Germany 
Martin Luther wrote: “Our fathers and forefathers, kings, 
princes, nobles, and others, gave generously, lovingly, and 
overflowingly to churches, parishes, institutions, and hospitals,” 
and the great German historian, Janssen, supplements Luther’s 
statement thus: “ The voluntary offerings for good works were 
so constant and abundant that there was never any need any- 
where, in town or country, for government or public donations, 
for the levying of poor-rates or school-rates, or for house-to- 
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house collections.” Every noble or wealthy family gave relief 
to the poor every day. The guilds supported their own poor 
and often gave relief to others. There were no poor-houses or 
hospitals conducted by the state, but the poor and the sick 
were taken care of in both, though the far greater number of 
the indigent poor were cared for in their own homes or in the 
homes of others. The poor were not shut up from their neigh- 
bors and friends as has become necessary nowadays, because 
the people, not seeing in them the image of their Saviour, turn 
them over to the care of the state. Often the alms for the 
poor were in excess of their needs, and the excess was appro- 
priated to other pious uses. The Black Death destroyed one- 
third of the people of Europe, and Rev. Augustus Jessops, who 
has studied the conditions of the people of the middle ages 
for many years, seems to be of the opinion that this terrible 
plague, if it prevailed to a like extent in our day, would disin- 
tegrate society to a greater degree than it did five hundred 


years ago. 
LUTHER THE RECIPIENT OF CATHOLIC CHARITY. 


The children of the poor, especially in Germany, were edu- 
cated by the charity of the people. Martin Luther's parents 
- were poor until he was about twenty years of age. His father, 
who was a peasant, could read and write German, and Luther 
could read and write when he was six years old, and so could 
many of his playmates. The whole of the expense of Luther's 
education, until he went to the University of Erfurt, was the 
gift of charitable people, all of whom were Catholics. Many other 
of the great men of Germany got their education at that time 
in the same way. The man that overthrew the church in the 
greater part of Germany was trained in Catholic schools, his 
expenses for ten years or more being paid by Catholics, be- 
cause of the ideas of Christian charity which prevailed in that 
age which so many ill-instructed people call “ dark.” 

In almost every city and large village, and, it may be said, 
in every parish, there were provisions by foundations of monas- 
teries, guilds, or other associations, or by the parish itself, for 
relieving the poor and teaching their children. In the course 
of time the revenues of many of these became important. 
These foundations were all connected with the church toa greater 
or less extent, and when in Germany and England the Reforma- 
tion prevailed, the greater part of these revenues were taken 
by the princes of Germany and the crown of England. Jans- 
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sen and Audin show how these were taken in Germany; and 
Cobbett, Gasquet, and Jessops show how it was done in Eng- 
land. In taking the lands and revenues belonging to these 
foundations the poor were despoiled far more than the church. 
Not only were the lands of the poor, and what may be called 
their annuities, taken, but no revenues were left for their main- 
tenance, except the direct charities of those whose earnings had 
been impaired by the high prices caused by the debasement of 


money. 
DESPOLIATION OF THE MONASTERIES. 


I know it has been told for three hundred years that the 
church and the monasteries had been rightfully despoiled, be- 
cause they had accumulated what properly belonged to the 
state. This monstrous lie might be allowed to pass with a sim- 
ple denial, but it must be observed that if this property right- 
fully belonged to the state, the proceeds of those confiscations 
should have gone into the coffers of the state. But they did 
not; they went into the hands of kings, princes, nobles, ad- 
venturers, and other equally disreputable people, men and wo- 
men. None of them went to relieve the poor or to educate 
their children. Even the foundations which were made for the 
education of poor children were stolen from them and appro- 
priated by the rich, as Professor Thorold Rogers truthfully 
states. The property and revenues of the guilds, which were 
the property of working people, were confiscated in England, 
and though the revenues of the poor were pointed out to the 
officials in England, all was taken under the pretence that it 
belonged to the church. The revenues of hospitals were taken 
the same as those of the monasteries and guilds. Gasquet has 
shown that the culmination of the Reformation in England was 
the robbery of the poor by the rich, and Janssen shows that 
practically the same state of affairs prevailed in Germany. 


THE REFORMATION AND THE WAGE-EARNERS. 


With the success of the Reformation in Germany and England 
came a rise in prices, which made the working people, once so 
prosperous, very poor. There was a slight rise in wages, but it 
bore no proportion to the rise in prices. Those who had be- 
come seized with the wealth of the churches, monasteries, 
hospitals, guilds, and foundations for the relief of the poor, 
were able to dictate both prices and wages, and the latter 
have not to this day overtaken the former, though great advance- 
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ment has been made in this century by the working people in 
both hours and wages, probably at the cost of interrupting the 
continuity of labor. 

The increased prices and comparatively low wages added 
greatly to the numbers of the extremely poor. There was no 
means to relieve these; those who would have relieved them 
were unable, and those who inherited what had been stolen 
from them, and who should have relieved them, would not. 
After passing many laws and temporizing with the matter many 
years, the English parliament, under Elizabeth, passed a law 
providing that the extremely poor should be sent to state poor- 
houses, and that some out-door relief might be given to those 
who were able to earn part of their living. The distress had 
so grown under Reformation ideas that there was no other way 
to relieve the poor, the people no longer seeing in each poor 
person the image of our Lord. 

In this country we have inherited from England many of the 
laws and principles of the Reformation, and we have poor- 
houses and out-door relief for the poor provided and given by 
the state, for we do not see, any more than the people of 
England under Elizabeth saw, the image of our Saviour in the 
persons of the poor. We do not see any reason why we should 
be called upon, as individuaJs, to support or relieve the poor. 
Let the state look to it; the responsibility is upon the state, 
not upon us. To assert that men are not absolute owners of the 
property they possess, being only stewards of God while in 
possession of it, will be considered by many as agrarianism, 
for they have no idea of God’s being concerned in the things 
of*this world, and they cannot conceive that even God should 
have anything to say as to what they shall do with their own. 
What a terrible awakening some of them may have when their 
lives shall close and eternity open before them! Before the 
last breath of life shall leave their bodies, may they experience 
that mercy that is impossible to man but possible to God! 


THE COLDNESS OF STATE CHARITY. 

These days are something like those that ushered in the mis- 
called Reformation. The poor are pressing for relief, but the 
state is giving as little as possible. It is not going abroad like 
a good man, bountiful to relieve the poor, but to find excuses 
for not relieving them. The importunate and self-asserting poor, 


whose self-respect went long ago, get their full share, if not 
more than their share; but those “ who are ashamed to ask,” 
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as St. Thomas of Villanova expresses it, who but God knows 
how they suffer? No reason, or words, or cries will cause the 
state to open its charity to them. To them it is a living stock 
or stone, blind and deaf and conscienceless. When self-respect 
is lost it will relieve, but not till then. . 

The multitude are but little better than the state. They have 
human hearts that may be moved at times by cries of distress, 
but they give by impulse, or refer the applicant to the authori- 
ties. When they neither see nor hear of human suffering, they 
take for granted that it does not exist, and do not look for it. 
They are too busy to discuss principles which apply to human 
society, and after the first impulse of pity has expended itself, 
they cease to care about their poorer fellow-creatures until 
something arouses their sympathies again. 

But they ought to appeal with hope to Christians—Catholics 
and Protestants. These must see that they are but stewards 
of God for the wealth they possess; they must see in the poor 
the image of their crucified Lord; they must know that in re- 
lieving the poor they are relieving their Lord, and that to at- 
tain the reward of Christians in heaven, they must feed the 
hungry, give drink to the thirsty, clothe the naked, help the 
sick and the unfortunate, especially those in prison. How poor 
and naked will we be if, when called to judgment, we cannot 
show we have been faithful stewards of God in using the means 
he has put into our hands, or if we have been unable to dis- 
cern in the poor the image of our Lord and Saviour! 
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IN TOLAFAA LAND. 


BY MARY F. NIXON. 


(/ilustrated by kodak views taken by one of the officers of the *‘ Vandalia.”’) 


POLAFAA!” (Love to you) is the salutation as 
one steps upon the shores of those fair isles of 
the Pacific, midway between Hawaii and New 
Zealand, and so pervading is the spirit of char- 
ae § ity among these gentle and generous islanders 
that the greeting carries with it no end-of-the-century insincerity, 
but bears the stamp of truth. 

Savaii, Upolu, and Tutuila, three large islands and five small 
ones, three thousand square miles in all—this is Samoa. Yet how 
small an idea do the bare statistics convey of the beauties of 
these ocean gems. 

They were discovered by Roggewein, a Dutch navigator, in 
1722, but Bougainville visited them in 1768 and named them 
the “Isles of the Navigators,” from the extraordinary skill 
which the natives displayed in the management of their bark 
canoes. 

In 1830 English missionaries went to settle in the islands 
and found the natives gentle, peaceable creatures. As a race 
they came from the Malay archipelago and they are a light 
brown in color, with rich olive tints, the women perfectly formed 
and graceful, the men sinewy and strong. 

The hair is straight and black, but red hair is much admired 
and Samoan beauties often bleach and dye their locks by means 
of coral lime, which is also used to stiffen the ringlets so that 
they will stand straight out from the head. Flower-wreaths are 
very fashionable, and the ¢/te of the isles deck themselves 
gaily, and many of these women are very beautiful. They have 
a natural and unconscious grace, and swaying from a grape-vine 
or seated in the gnarled trunk of a mighty palmetto they pre- 
sent a pleasing picture of untamed femininity, charming and 





often lovely. 
Living upon cocoa-nut, bread-fruit, banana, and /aro, the 


Samoan diet is simple and healthful for so warm a climate. 
The cocoa-nut milk makes a cooling drink, the meat is eaten, 
and although the mighty groves of trees grow wild in the 
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islands, the  na- 
tives prize the 
fruit so greatly 
that one of the 
unwritten laws of 
the land is that 
new trees shall be 
planted each year. 

Roasted bread- 
fruit--golden discs 
cut from among 
the dark green 
serrated leaves— 
and the ¢aro, grow- 
ing in patches with 
its shiny, heart- 
shaped leaves, are 
delicacies to the 
Samoan palate, 
but luxury of lux- 
uries is ava. This 
beverage is made 
from the root of 
the pepper-tree, 
and its curious 
concoction is well 
described by Hen- 
ry Whitaker in his 
interesting sketch 
of Samoa: 

“A wooden 
bowl, a cocoa-nut 
cup, and a strain- 
er are the imple- 
ments used _ in 
making the brew,”’ 
he says. ‘ That 
personage of the 


chief importance in Samoa, ‘the Maid of the Village,’ is in- 
variably called upon to brew the beverage, which ceremony, 
with her attendants, she conducts with becoming dignity. 
After carefully washing out her mouth in the presence of 
all assembled, she seats herself upon the matted floor with 
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‘* A SMALL IDEA DO BARE STATISTICS CONVEY OF THE 
BEAUTY OF THESE ISLANDS.” 
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the bowl in front of her and, with resigned manner and pre- 
occupied countenance, begins to masticate the bits of root 
handed her by the attendants. Piece after piece is chewed un- 
til the mouth is full and the cheeks bulging out, when the 
mass is ejected into the palm of the hand and with a graceful 
swing deposited in the bowl. 

“This operation is repeated until a proper quantity of the 














‘*THE NATIVES DISPLAY EXTRAORDINARY SKILL IN THE MANAGEMENT OF 
THEIR BARK CANOES.” 


root is secured. Then the hands are washed scrupulously clean 
and an attendant, having poured the required amount of water 
into the bowl, the maid proceeds with the compounding. With 
a rolling and twisting movement of the hands she mixes all 
the undissolved portions of the root in the fou (strainer), which, 
after wringing, is shaken out and the straining repeated until 
the brew is finished. 

“ A vigorous clapping of hands announces that it is ready to 
be served, whereupon the highest chief, in a loud voice, ex- 
claims, ‘Ah, here is kava/ Let it be served.’ One of the at- 
tendants produces the cup and presents it at the bowl to be 
filled by the maid. This she does by plunging the strainer in 
the liquid, afterwards squeezing it over the cup. 

She will then face about and, with the cup held delicate- 
ly by the outer rim and level with her dimpled chin, with her 
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arm raised, stand in the most charming attitude of expectation 
awaiting the crier’s instructions as to whom to take the cup.” 

People are always served according to rank in Samoa, the 
greatest chief first, and as each is served he either returns the 
cup to the maid with thanks or—and this is considered a great 
feat—with thumb and finger he spins it along the floor mat, 
causing it to stop exactly before the bowl. 

A woman may make ava and serve the men, but she may 
not taste it except upon great occasions. 

Dancing is one of the favorite pastimes of this fun-loving 
people, and the national dance is the Szva, made up—as are so 
many of the beautiful Spanish dances—more of graceful pos- 
turing and gestures than of set figures or revolutions. The 
maidens dance and sing, gliding into a score of easy postures, 
waving their polished, bronze-like arms, with flower garlands 
and palm.branches twined about their full, dark, column-like 
throats. Very lovely they look against a background of cool 
green ¢aro and huge palmetto and banana trees waving in the 
soft, languorous tropic breeze. 

Costumes are scanty, consisting 
of ¢apa, or cloth, wound about the 
loins and extending to the knees. 
This is called /ava-lava, and the wo- 
men wear in addition to it a drapery 
over the shoulder. 

Tapa was formerly the great in- 
dustry of the island, with fish- 
ing, planting ‘favo and fruits, 
and collecting copra. Tapa is 
made from the inner bark of 
the mulberry-tree and pieces 
of it are stuck together with 
paste made from the arrow- ¢ 

# 
root. The old women color gaag 
and fashion the - 
cloth, and Samo. 
an styles are by 
no means so diffi- 
cult to follow as 
in more (so-called) 
“ civilized ” coun- 
tries, for certain 
colors and figures A NATURAL AND UNCONSCIOUS GRACE. 
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are assigned to the chief's family and commoners are not per- 
mitted to wear them. 

A dainty bit of scenery is a Samoan house entwined with 
vines amidst the soft luxuriance of a tropic landscape. Some 
one likens it to a huge bee-hive set on posts. The rafters, 
made of the bread-fruit tree, slope down to the ground, and 
they are crossed with ribs lashed together with sennit. The 
roof is heavily thatched with sugar-cane leaves, the open sides 
of the hut hung with cocoa-nut leaf plaited mats which are all 
let down at night, and the floors are of bright sea-pebbles and 
covered with home-made straw mats. There is but one room 
where all the family live, the cooking being done in an out- 
house, and at night curtains of fafa are let down from the 
roof to form chambers. The beds are made of mats and folded 
tapa, with an excruciating pillow of a bamboo rod set upon 
legs. 

From a business point of view there is little opportunity for 
rivalry or jealousy among the islanders, for by tribal inheritance 
they are Communists pure and simple. They borrow or take 
from each other with bland serenity. “ Stingy”’ is an insulting 
word and never applied except to offend, and as a man’s earn- 
ings all belong to his tribe, he follows the Biblical saying about 
the mean between “ poverty and riches.” Of very old lineage 
are the royal Samoans, for King Malietoa Laupepa was in the 




















STRANGERS IN THE LAND. 
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A SAMOAN CHIEF, 


twenty-first generation of kings, and recognized as such by 
Germany, England, and the United States. He was an ex- 
cellent king, educated in the mission school, wise and laboring 
for the good of his people, but the revolution of 1888 lost him 
his throne, the rebels being supported by foreign officials. 

The missions in the islands are for the most part Catholic, 
the church at Apia being the oldest on the islands. At the 
schools the natives are educated, many of them as missionaries 
to their own people, and a large number of the native women 
have entered the convents as Sisters of Charity. 

The early religion of the islanders was a curious one. At 
birth each Samoan was dedicated to an imaginary god, who 
marked out for him his destiny or fate. The god was incar- 
nate visibly, in a tree, a flower, or some other object, and 
was always greatly revered. The Samoan believes in the soul, 
saying that it takes a journey when a person sleeps and that 
awakening means the return of the Auganga. Their mythology 
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is vast and interesting, and the tales are handed down from 
father to son by word of mouth, 

Truth, politeness, and gentleness are the favorite virtues for 
womankind; the men are enjoined to be courageous, truthful, 
and strong, while hospitality’is urged upon all. Each village 
contains a Ja/e-tale, or guest-house, where strangers are enter- 
tained at the public expense for weeks at a time, the whole 
village sending the strangers contributions of fruit, fish, and 
delicacies. When the Zuscarora was sent to convey Colonel 
Steinberger to Samoa, in 1875, the captain of the vessel received 
at one time presents of four hundred and fifty chickens, seven- 
teen pigs, and a ton of yams and potatoes. 

Exquisite beyond description is the scenery of this tropic 
island. 

“The sky is blue and gold and pearl-besprent ; 
High blazes color, roses, poppy, pink; 
The air is incense; it is joy to live.” 


Here is a group of banana trees, palms, and cocoa-nuts ; 
there cool and limpid streams flowing ever to the sea; further 
inland, when the glowing beams of the vigorous sun cause 
the traveller to.seek the woodland shade— 
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THE LAVA-LAVA COSTUME. 
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‘‘The shadow of the palms is still, but stiller the tall lilies’ flame 

(Emblems of Venus and Lilith), and blazes the sun like a boss— 

A boss on the Archangel’s shield hung in the blue of the sky, 

For the Lady of Noon has arisen and scattered her poppies 
abroad. 

















A SAMOAN SETTLEMENT. 


The flower narcissus is bending, drooping, yet loath to die, 

But the lilies are scarlet, defiant; they, stately, with one accord 

Face the fierce gaze of the sun-god, knowing no pain nor 
shame, 

While fauns in the groves are moaning, mourning a nameless 
loss.” 


It is all nature, lovely, human, speaking of nearness to God 
the Creator perhaps more than more civilized scenes, and it is 
difficult to comprehend how the passions of man could rend to 
atoms the peaceful beauty of the scene. Yet sorrowful has 
been the lot of the Samoans in the last quarter of a century. 

The United States asked for a coaling station in the isles, 
and in 1872 the lovely, land-locked harbor of Pago-Pago, south 
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of Tutuila, was granted to our government for this purpose. 
But the group had long been a bone of contention to Germany 
and England, although treaty rights provided that the three 
nations should have equal privileges, and in 1888 it became 
evident that Germany desired to violate the treaty and possess 
herself of greater commercial opportunities than were granted 
to others. 

Interference in the affairs of islands seems to be a specialty 
of the German Empire, and Americans in Samoa regarded it in 
about the same light as Admiral Dewey appears to have looked 
upon itin the Philippines. When the rebel Tamasése was upheld 
by a German war vessel and King Malietoa deported to the 
Solomon Isles, it seemed time for the United States govern- 
ment to interfere, tyranny in any form being something Ameri- 
cans will not permit. 

In a scuffle with native troops a German officer had been 
killed and the commander of the warship then in the harbor 
announced that he intended to bombard Apia in revenge for 
the death of his countryman, although that individual had been 
justly punished for interference entirely unwarranted and against 
neutrality laws. 

Our consul protested but to no avail, and he hastened to the 
United States ship Adams, stationed in the harbor, and asked 
the commander to intervene. The captain seems to have been 
of the customary type of American seaman, brave, ready, dis- 
creet, for his trumpet gave forth no uncertain sound in reply. 
He immediately steamed the Adams between the German ship 
and the town, sending word to the rival captain, ‘You may 
bombard Apia whenever you wish, but it shall be through my 
ship and over my body, sir, and I shall not be responsible for 
the consequences!” It is needless to add that the bombard- 
ment of Apia by the Germans was indefinitely postponed, 
thanks to the courage and discretion of a brave American. 

The Navy Department ordered the Vandalia, Nipsic, and the 
flag-ship 77venton, under the command of Rear Admiral Kimber- 
ly, to make for Samoan waters, and the fleet reached there in 
March, 1889. Besides these war vessels there were in the 
harbor three German men-of-war and one British, and there was 
a lull in the storm of war upon the shore. 

The harbor was an impressive sight. Within its horse-shoe 
curves were seven mighty warships, besides many merchant 
vessels, large and small. 

The Samoan warriors gazed in wonder at the strange vessels. 
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‘* THE KING’s DAUGHTERS.” 


Very different were their own preparations for a sea battle. 
The native canoe, long, slender, graceful as a bird on the wing, 
fairly skims the water, and manipulated by the skilful paddlers 
it is a beautiful sight; but the large canoes are made of small 
peces welded together with sennit and they hold fifty or sixty 
people. In war-time the chiefs lash two of these together, 
thatch a roof over the small decks situated in the middle of 
the boats, and accommodate two hundred warriors, using sails 
of cocoa-nut leaves, while the rowers, with heart-shaped paddles, 
sit facing each other. 

When the great hurricane in which so many lives were lost 
came upon the foreign vessels, the simple islanders said, “ The 
great God was displeased at such warlike demonstrations and 
he decided to settle the conflict before it began.” 

Often has the story of the Samoan disaster been told. 
Words could not describe the terrific grandeur of the scene 
when the mighty ocean and mightier winds of heaven rose up in 
wrath and played havoc with the works of man as though sport- 
ing with childish toys. Tossed up and down, thrashed hither and 
yon, the great ships were as bubbles upon the waves of the sea. 

The German £éer was the first to go down, only four of 
her crew being saved, and the Adler was lifted bodily into the 
air and dashed down upon a coral reef. 
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The Nipsic was beached by her commander to save her from 
a worse fate, and her crew was saved by the natives, who 
bravely risked life and limb to carry out a life-line, dashing 
through the boiling surf to help the sailors to the shore. 

The danger was not only from the winds and waves but, in 
so small a harbor, that the ships would collide with each other. 
Many of the captains endeavored to run their vessels out of the 
harbor into the open sea, but some of the engines were so injured 
that nothing remained but to accept their fate as calmly as possible. 

The Vandalia was beached, and her captain and forty-three 
of the crew were drowned while the greatest heroism was dis- 
played by both officers and men. 

In the hope of bringing the 77venton around so that it might 
escape a reef, since no sail could be set in such a storm, it 
was determined to endeavor to form a human sail, and all hands 
were ordered into the rigging. For a moment the crew hesi- 
tated. Then a young cadet named Jackson, the merest. boy, 
ran forward crying, ‘‘ Follow me, boys!” and he climbed to 
the topmost point of the mast-head, followed by the crew 
to a man. The experiment was successful and the 7renton 
was saved by the brave boy who was not afraid to lead. 

Generous as well as brave were our gallant sailors. As 
the British ship Ca/iope swept past the TZvrenton, in the hope 
of making the open sea, the American sailors, in sight of almost 
certain death, gave their British comrades a hearty cheer, and so 
sped them on to safety. The English captain said that cheer 
saved his ship, for his men had become utterly demoralized, 
and the nobility and unselfishness of the Zrenton’s crew spurred 
their faint hearts to renewed efforts, and the Ca//iope was saved. 

The noble seamen of the 77entfon had their reward, for they 
not only survived but were able to rescue their comrades of 
the Vandalia. 

A curious story is told of an incident which occurred upon 
the unfortunate Vandalia before the Zrenton collided with her. 

The surgeon of the ship, Dr. Henry P. Harvey, of Mississippi, 
one of the ablest and bravest men of our navy, had been going 
from man to man trying to save the sick or injured. He had 
exhausted all the stock of life-preservers and had but his own 
left when he found a seaman who had a severely fractured leg. 

“I’m on my last pins now, doctor,” said the man cheerfully. 
“ There’s nothin’ but water to walk on, and I ain’t got no legs 
to walk. It’s Davy Jones’ fur me.” 

“Nonsense!” said Dr. Harvey with a brusque kindliness 
peculiar to him. He took off his life-preserver, put it on the 
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man and tied him in a wash-tub, the only pretence of a boat 
left, and set him afloat. The man floated off toward shore, but 
the doctor was, at the moment of launching him, struck in the 
head with a boom, receiving injuries from which he never re- 
covered, dying a year later, as truly laying ‘‘ down his life for his 
friend” as many for whom the world sounds a trumpet of fame. 

Six months after the hurricane, which took place on March 
14, 1889, Dr. Harvey was in the hospital in San Francisco when 
a lame sailor hobbled up to him, asking, “ Doctor, dear, could 
you identify me? You saved me from Davy Jones’s locker, 
but I’ll never ship again with this bad Jeg. I can’t get my 
pension ‘cause all my mates was drowned off Apia, worse luck 
to ’em, an’ there’s never a man to tell I’m tellin’ the truth!” 

The doctor asked him the circumstances, and said that he 
remembered the sailor’s face but could not be sure of his name 
or as to which ship he had served upon, statistics very neces- 
sary under the circumstances. 

The sailor gave all the details of the doctor’s saving him 
from the Vandalia, speaking of his broken leg, the way he was 
given the life-preserver and strapped into the tub, and he said: 

“ Bein’ a doctor, sir, it ’ll be your business to be savin’ 
lives, an’ you'll not be thinkin’ so much about it ’—he was an 
Irishman, with a truly Hibernian unconscious wit—“ but I’ve 
got but wan life, an’ I’m not forgettin’ the man that saved it. 
If you ll swear to me, sir, you’ll save me another wan with a 
pension, for I haven’t a penny to bless myself with.” 

Dr. Harvey identified the man and was able to see him 
comfortably ensconced in a sailor’s home, making one less 
victim of the terrible hurricane which brought sadness into 
many American homes. 

The death of King Malietoa in August and the attitude 
of the Germans in the Pacific, as well as the magnificent 
deeds of Admiral Dewey, bring again to notice the southern 
isles of the sea, and one cannot help but wonder what changes 
the “whirligig of time” will accomplish in the destinies of the 
“Isles of the Navigators,” sunny, peaceful, lovely Talafaa Land. 

Mataafa, the present claimant of the throne, is a devout 
Catholic. The people almost unanimously want him for their 
ruler. He is a man of commanding presence and great adminis- 
trative powers. Monseigneur Broyer, the Marist bishop and 
Vicar-Apostolic, who spent more than twenty years in Samoa, 
speaks with unaffected admiration of him: 

“ This descendant of those savages, who no longer ago than 
the last century murdered the distinguished navigator La Peyrouse, 
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was brought up in the Protestant religion. About thirty years 
ago he was received into the church, and it was no lukewarm 
conversion. With devout and ardent faith he practises the 
Christian virtues. Every day he makes the Stations of the 
Cross and says the Rosary, which he always carries wound 
around one hand. Each Sunday he receives Holy Communion. 
Great chief as he is, he learned the mason’s trade that he 
might help to build the church with his own hands, and set the 
example to his labor-scorning subjects of Christian humility 
and to show them the true dignity of service paid to God. At 
the time of his conversion he had several wives; immediately 
he repudiated all but one, to whom he was remarried by a 
priest. Fifteen years ago she died, and since then he has re- 
mained true to her memory. Every day, when he is in Samoa, 
he goes to her grave and recites one decade of the Rosary. 
With this light thrown on his character one can no longer be 
surprised at his magnanimity in saving so many of his ship- 
wrecked foes at the time of the great tornado. ‘God is pun- 
ishing these white men; let us be merciful,’ he said to his 
men. In regard to recent happenings Monseigneur Broyer can 
only speak from hearsay, since he is now in France, but of the 
character of King Mataafa he is able to speak with authority, 
and he thinks that no happier fate could befall the Samoans 
than to live under the rule of Mataafa.” 











THE NATIONAL DANCE IS THE ‘SIVA,’ MADE UP OF GRACEFUL 
POSTURING AND GESTURES. 














THE AUTHOR OF ‘]RISH IDYLLS.” 


MISS JANE BARLOW, 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 


WY friendship with Miss Barlow is something of 
which I am very proud. This writer, so retiring, 
so modest, so simple, is not to be heard of in 
London drawing rooms. Even Dublin drawing- 
rooms know nothing of her. You will find her 
in her own village of Raheny, in an old-fashioned, cool, bright 
house, part of it a real thatched cottage, or in her walled gar- 
den with its beautiful stretch of turf, gay with flowers in their 
seasons. She will never be drawn very far from her own home, 
where she keeps an almost nun-like seclusion; but though her 
feet stay at home, her mind travels abroad. Again and again her 
breadth of view, her tolerance, her wide sympathy, have filled 
me with admiration. 

y When I saw her first she had been coaxed to a little party 
in a Dublin studio. She came in closely veiled, a shy, slender 
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figure in black, keeping close to the side of her benignant-faced 
mother. It was a trying ordeal for her to be there. After- 
wards she said to me: “I felt inclined to turn back and run, 
run, run—never stop running till I got home again.” 

Since then she has lost something of her fear of her fellow- 
creatures, which is entirely a matter of personal shyness. Of 
anything farouche in this shyness there is not a trace. With 
those who are admitted to her friendship there are no visible 
barriers. Her letters are beautiful, so simple, so frank, so full 
of revelation of her mind and heart. Once when I wanted to 
write about her and asked her for some material, she supplied 
me abundantly. Her attitude was: “If you want to write about 
me, and if people care to hear about me, which is to me quite 
inexplicable, I must do all I canto help you.” It impressed me 
so much, having had experience of people self-assertive and 
worldly, who yet professed a fierce abhorrence of the public 
gaze. 

I first knew Miss Barlow’s work about ten years before 
“Trish Idylls” made her famous. She was contributing prose 
and verse then to a review called Hibernia, which appeared in 
Dublin in the early eighties. Most of the verse had a strong 
classical influence. Miss Barlow has considerable scholarship, 
and at that time her poetry was just what you would expect 
from the daughter of a university don. I remember, however, 
one lovely poem on a late spring more lyrical than anything 
else of hers I can recall: 


“‘ Heavy-hearted doubters we, 
Now when April's core is cloven, 
Fade our Spring faiths all disproven ; 
Still by woodland, lawn and lea 
Skies like chinkless iron barred, 
Boughs as black as rafters charred, 
Where long since we looked to see 
Veils of living emerald woven. 


“For a weary while ago 
Round about our fields we heard 


Such a clear, prophetic word 
Breathed, where Southern winds did blow, 
And the sky grew all one plot. 

Daisy and forget-me-not 
Laughing to the vales below, 
‘Let the primrose make a third. 


, 
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That was in 1883, and I remember asking Mr. George Noble 
Plunkett, the editor, about the authorship, and then for the 
first time hearing Miss Barlow’s name—a name to become so 
dear to me in time. 

During the eighties Miss Barlow assiduously wrote, and 
burnt most of what she wrote. One of her “ Bogland Studies,” 
‘‘ Walled Out,” appeared during these years, about 1886 I think, 
in the Dublin University Review, but Miss Barlow kept the secret 
of her identity carefully, even though the editor of the Review 
appended a note to several issues asking for the name of the 
contributor of a poem he rightly thought so remarkable. 

“ Bogland Studies” appeared in 1891, and gave us the first 
indication that there was a new writer amongst us. It was fol- 
lowed a year later by “ Irish Idylls,”’ written at the earnest per- 
suasion of Dr. Robertson Nicoll, who seems to have a special 
gift for finding out as yet unsuspected capabilities. “ Irish 
Idylls”” assured Miss Barlow’s reputation; and she has added 
to it since by the even more beautiful “Strangers at Lis- 
connel.” She has also published one or two volumes of short 
stories, and a longer book, Aerrigan’s Quality; this last hardly 
reached the level of the short stories as a whole, but the early 
chapters were as fine as anything Miss Barlow has ever done, 
and in Kerrigan she has shown us that she can create a man. 

As readers of discrimination will probably be interested in 
the evolution of a writer, I will let Miss Barlow speak for her- 
self. Her mother, who died in 1894—an irreparable loss—seems 
to have been all that is most beautiful of womanly and motherly 
nature. She brought up her children to the utmost gentleness, and 
gentleness shines like a light from Miss Barlow’s delicate face. 
She loved “all things both great and small,” and Miss Barlow 
wrote to me once of her and her old home this lovely bit 
which I transcribe: 

“Tt seemed as if she could not help trying to do some 
kindness to any live thing that came in her way. I have 
known her to make pets of such unlikely things as stray bats 
and water-esks. Bats really are attractive, they have such wise 
faces, and water-esks have a weird charm of their own; their 
orange markings are very pretty, and they have such beautiful 
bright eyes. We used to catch them when we were children 
in a ditch in one of my grandfather's fields. Once I remember 
she reared a large family of very tiny wild rabbits whose 
mother had been killed by a dog. When they were old enough 
she brought them out into the fields to let them go, as we 
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could not keep them in captivity; but they had grown so fond 
of her that they ran after her and wanted to follow her home. 
Those fields at Sibyl Hill would have amused you. They were 
full of old beasts, living and dead, for they always were given 
decent burial there when they died of old age. On the same 
principle the place was pervaded by ancient men, who were 
long past their work, and never were supposed to do any. 
Our old nurse sometimes said that when she saw their foot- 
kerns about the place, she thought it would be a charity if 
some one would tie them together with a rope and throw them 
into a ditch. I remember the saying because it always struck 
me as such a singularly eccentric form for charity to take.” 

In an earlier letter Miss Barlow says, in answer to my ques- 
tions : 

“My people say that I always knew how to read, and 
though I think this is hardly possible, I never remember being 
unable to do so. I dimly recollect learning to write when I 
was five or six, and one of the earliest things I remember is 
dictating to my aunt my first poem, which I enclose. I sup- 
pose it is an imitation of something I had been reading. I was 
about five years old at the time. My impression is that in 
those days I used to read all the time I was awake, except 
when I was sent out for a walk, which I detested. My favor- 
ite books were Kingsley’s Heroes and Hawthorne’s Zanglewood 
Tales. I also delighted much in two bound volumes of the 
earliest numbers of Zhe Cornhil/. One of them contained Mrs. 
Browning’s “ A Musical Instrument,’ which I used to read over 
and over. I always covered up the picture of Pan, which I did 
not like, with both hands. I think it was that poem made me 
resolve to be a poet myself. I don’t know why, for it takes 
rather a melancholy view of the poet’s lot. Other poems that 
were much in my mind were, one of Barry Cornwall’s, beginning 
‘The Summer Night is all star-bright,’ and Tennyson’s ‘ Brook,’ 
‘Lady of Shalott,’ and ‘Mariana.’ But more than those Long- 
fellow’s ‘I Stood on the Bridge,’ which our nursery-maid used 
to sing. I always identified the bridge with the wooden bridge 
at the Bull close by Clontart, where we then lived, and I really 
believe it is in a considerable measure responsible for my pes- 
simistic turn of mind. We left Clontarf for this house at 
Raheny when I was about eight years old. Very soon after 
that I began to write a novel (I read innumerable novels in 
those days, which is perhaps the reason why I can read hardly 
any now). I remember nothing about it except that the hero- 
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ine’s name was Alice and that she lived in Rotten Row, which 
happened to be the only London name I knew. The work re- 
mained a very small fragment. I rather think that some deri- 
sion expressed by my family on discovering the heroine’s address 
brought it to an untimely end. After that I did not attempt 
any prose for a long time, but I wrote many ‘poems,’ which I 
periodically burnt with scorn and loathing. 

*“* At last, somewhere towards the end of the seventies, I be- 
gan to write short stories, and sometimes sent them to maga- 
zines; but I daresay they were very bad and nobody wanted 
them, and I always burnt them too. I often resolved not to 
try any more and to content myself with my books and music, 
but somehow I never could. Then in 1883 or 1884 Mr. Payn 
accepted a short story for Cornhill, and after that he occasion- 
ally took one, and I had a few in the Whitehall Review and 
Times. When I came back from Greece in 1889 I contributed 
a good many papers to the Graphic. That is all, I believe, that 
I did in my silent years, except what I contributed to Hzbernia 
and the Dublin University Review. I wrote a metrical transla- 
tion of the Batrachomyomachia, and translations, for private use, 
of parts of Kant, and I learned some Greek. I know enough 
to know how little of it I know.” 

It is not easy to believe that Miss Barlow’s work is not writ- 
ten out of intimate knowledge of Irish peasant life, but such is 
the fact. ‘ Irish Idylls” was written after a two months’ stay in 
Connemara, the scenery of which is the scenery of the Idylls. 
But if you know anything of her great shyness you will know 
that she could never sit by cabin fires and coax the reticent 
peasants to unveil themselves as she seems to have done. 
Raheny village is close to her home, but I am sure its half- 
moon of cottages remains uninvaded for her. The old nurse 
of whom she speaks and the old servants of the house are 
probably the only peasants she ever knew intimately. From 
this old nurse she gathered many a delicious phrase. Hers is 
a ‘striking example of the genius of insight and sympathy. 














THE NEW EDUCATION BILL. 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL IN NEW YORK STATE. 
me N the Report of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of New York just pub- 
lished there is a recommendation that “The 
Education Bill” be pushed through both branches 
of the Legislature and enacted into a law as 
early as possible. To the public at large this is a very inno- 
cent recommendation, and very few even of professional edu- 
cators gave it but a passing notice; but beneath this placid 
statement there lies a very large scheme of a very shrewd 
schemer to concentrate all the educational interests of the 
State into his office and control all their dependencies accord- 















ing to his pleasure. 

The primogeniture of the bill is as follows: In 1889 a 
statute authorized a Commission of Statutory Revision, whose 
business would be to rearrange, revise, and codify all the laws 
of the State of New York under their proper heads, so that 
out of the existing confusion, which no mere layman and very 
few expert lawyers could penetrate, there might be evolved 
some order, classification, and harmony. So far such a com- 
mission was harmless, for it was only authorized to clean house. 
It could not create anything new; but in 1893 new and addi- 
tional powers were given to this Commission whereby it was 
made the legal adviser of both houses of legislature as well as 
a standing committee of each. In this capacity it acquired 
reproductive powers. It has been known .for some time that 
there has been some close relationship between this Commission 
and the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The character of this latter office has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated, and is well known to the public at large. First of all, 
it seems to be possessed very largely by the latter-day idea of 
the omnipotence of education to cure all the ills that human- 
ity is heir to. Education, in its estimation, is like the black 
bottle into which the druggist gathered all the sweepings of 
the prescription table. When one came with a disease that 
could not be diagnosed he gave him a dose from the bottle. 
He was pretty sure something therein would knock out the 
disease. In the minds of many of the educationists of the day 
when religion and philanthropy and charity organization so- 
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cieties and Keeley cures have done their utmost to solve the 
social problems and have failed, the only resource left is the 
modern fad of education. However, it is not proper that we 
should find fault with the office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, if it believes in the efficacy of its public instruction, 
nor do we. But we have a right to complain if the Superinten- 
dent should use his office for partisan purposes by discriminating 
against a certain class of citizens. It is well known that Charles 
R. Skinner, the present incumbent of the office, has no love for 
any volunteer forces in the educational world, particularly if 
those forces are Catholic and manifest their energies through 
the system of parochial schools. He is closely in league with 
the men who hatched that infamous conspiracy against the 
freedom of educational facilities at the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. In the old country a man of his stripe would be called 
an Orangeman—the country over he is known as a bigot. In 
New York State he is furbished up and known as a “ protector 
of American institutions.” Since the Constitutional Convention 
he has been devoting a good deal of time and energy in tak- 
ing from the back of the good sisters who have been teaching 
in Poughkeepsie and elsewhere the distinctively religious garb 
they wear. This is Charles R. Skinner. It is well that we 
label him and put him away for future reference. 

But we were saying the fruit of the mesalliance between 
the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
Commission on Statutory Revision is this Education Bill. From 
such parentage we are quite prepared to expect a misshapen, 
unprincipled, dangerous thing. 

The bill comes up to our expectation in every regard. Its 
real danger is that if it becomes a law it will take from several 
State officials rights and privileges that are theirs, and place 
the whole authority of the children in matters of education in 
the hands of an official who we know has no sympathy with 
the most sacred relations we have, and who to-day stands with 
his hand against every Catholic in this State. The bill is a 
“grab-all” for Mr. Skinner’s office, and in order to succeed in 
its policy of sequestration it violates many of the fundamental 
principles of our commonwealth. By natural law to educate 
the child is a parental right and responsibility. If the State 
does it at all, it is done by implicit consent of the parents; it 
having been judged by them to be far more convenient that 
the State take on itself this responsibility because of better 
opportunities and more extended facilities. But while a parent 
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gives over his child to the State, it is only that the State may 
assist, and this assistance is accepted only in as far as the 
parent wishes, and just in the way the parent desires. A 
parent can never abdicate that inalienable right of educating 
his child. This new Education Bill, fathered by the office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, brushes aside the 
natural law as well as the parental right just as easy as if they 
were some withered flowers that had done service for the pre- 
ceding day. 

The tendency of a good deal of legislation nowadays is to- 
wards the concentration of rights and powers in certain individu- 
als, and it is a dangerous tendency. It often leads to acts of 
tyranny. In any case it savors more of autocratic Russia than 
it does of liberty-loving America. Especially is this the case 
when such individuals are responsible to no one. And more 
particularly is this tendency to be feared when it deals with 
matters which are to us of most vital importance—the educa- 
tion of our children. 

Strange to say, too, this bill is not content with assuming 
all right over the secular education of the children of the State, 
but it invades the realm of religious instruction, and it pro- 
vides that “the Bible may be read either as a part of school 
exercises or otherwise.”’ Such reading may be from any ver- 
sion, but must be without note or comment. We have nothing 
against the reading of the Bible, but we are decidedly against 
Protestantizing our public-school system, which is supported by 
the money of all the citizens, and particularly are we against 
the “ Protestantization’”’ of our children who by law are com- 
pelled to attend these public schools. 

It may be said that the mere reading of the Bible is not 
a religious act. Whether that be so or not, it is not so much 
the reading of the Bible that we object to as it is the reader 
of the Bible and the way in which it is read. It is quite 
possible within the limit of this law to turn the public-school 
system into a huge proselytizing institution; especially is this 
the case when there is an anti-Catholic sitting in the chair of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and when he has in 
his hands the extended powers which this bill endows him 
with. 

There are many other provisions of this new bill which are 
just as worthy of condemnation as the few we have merely 
hinted at. We have not gone into them more deeply because 
we desire rather to sound the note of alarm and awaken the 
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consciences of the Catholics of this State to the dangers that 
lurk beneath the placid exterior of this bill. Already has the 
Committee on Catholic Interests of the Catholic Club, a com- 
mittee that has at a time previous to this done yeoman’s ser- 
vice in guarding the civil interests of the Catholic people, 
started its work. It has retained Nelson G. Green, a lawyer of 
talent and prestige, to interest himself in the matter. Mr. 
Green, with a number of other gentlemen, appeared before the 
joint Committee on Education at a special hearing on February 
8, 1899. At this hearing Mr. Green had not proceeded very far 
with his address when he was suddenly cut short by the ruling 
of the chair, though he earnestly protested that he was there 
representing the three million Catholics of the State and speak- 
ing in their name. 

He subsequently obtained permission to submit the argu- 
ment and brief in writing. The same has been printed and it 
is a masterly presentation of the rights of the Catholic people 
in the matter of education. All the way through his argument 
is characterized by the lofty tone of the dignified statesman 
as well as by the grasp of principles which belongs to the 
philosopher.’ Mr. Green comes into the arena as a new cham- 
pion of Catholic rights. He is a convert to the church of some 
few years standing, and is a lawyer who has attained an en- 
viable place in his profession. 
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A SIXTEENTH CENTURY TOWN IN MEXICO. 


BHE name of Tlaxcala will be known to many of 
our readers through the engrossing pages of 
Mr. Prescott’s history—or romance—but it is not 
probable that many of them have any further 
acquaintance with it, for a careful examination 
the sigieter at the Hotel San Carlos in the town indicated 
a patronage of some twelve guests monthly, and before ours, no 
foreign names had graced its pages. What an excitement in 
the deserted little hostelry at the advent of five living visitors! 
An intelligent lad appeared promptly, sole occupant of the es- 
tablishment, speedily brought light cots, sheets, and chairs from 
an inner repository, and with them equipped for our entertain- 
ment sundry of the void quadrangular cells which flanked the 
cobble-stoned court with its central well and monastic cloister. 
Our flaxen-haired children provided a gratuitous exhibition for 
the swarthy alumni of the neighboring college, who crowded 
the entrance gateway of the inn much as the denizens of a 
West Virginian mountain settlement might gape on a belated 
party of Sioux braves, should they stray by chance into 
their vicinity in Fenimore Cooperian glory of war paint and 
plumes. 

The hotel, as is often the case in Mexico, is merely a 
maison meublée, providing a cellar wherein to repose, but mak- 
ing no provision for the inner man. Recourse was had to the 
hospitable dame, Petra—why have we no feminine equivalent 
for Peter in our speech ?—who was fairly staggered at the pros- 
pect of victualling such a multitude—and they, too, foreigners. 
“ Ah, sefior, what do they eat—soup?” “Yes!” “And eggs?” 
“Yes!’’ “And meats?” “Oh, yes, just the same as other 
people. What are your charges for it all?’”’ ‘“ What, for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper for five? Ah, goodness only knows— 
quien sabe?—what a lot of people!” And abandoning this 
abstruse problem in mental arithmetic she left its solution to 
our superior powers of computation. 

But where is this isolated mountain fastness, leading its self- 
contained life remote from the din and turmoil of the outer 
world? Well, that’s the marvel of it, that it is so easily acces- 
sible—about an hour by rail from Puebla to Santa Ana, whence 
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THE TEMPLE WAS BUILT IN 1521, 


there is a tram-car service four times daily; and yet the nu- 
merous parties of winter visitors to Mexico habitually neglect 
one of the most interesting spots in the republic. The antiqua- 
rian especially will here revel in romantic visions of the past— 
here where every house and site has its memory. Even as, 
crossing the Atoyac River, we enter the suburbs of the decayed 
little city the Church of San Esteban to our right marks the 
spot where at the conquest dwelt that doughty chieftain, 
Tlahuexolotzin, who, if his quiver contained as many arrows as 
his name letters, should have been a formidable antagonist. 
However, his Castilian allies in giving him their faith conferred 
on him a manageable cognomen, and as Sefior Don Gonzalo 
the chief of Tepeticpac could take rank amongst Christian po- 
tentates. 

He was, in fine, baptized with three other magnates, his 
compeers—whose names in pity for the compositor we omit to 
transcribe—and there in the Casa Municipal, or town-hall, is 
the portrait of these four staunch henchmen of Cortés, whose 
adherence to the becastled banner of the invader rendered the 
temerarious attempt on the crown of Montezuma an audacious 
possibility. It is well that this copy of the original painting 
was made, for it, together with numerous other treasures of 
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New Spain, being shipped to Europe during the last century 
by a certain Boturini, found a resting place in that capacious 
lumber chest, Davy Jones’s locker. What a blessing that their 
baptismal robes were allowed to remain at home, where the 
visitor may behold them hanging in the chamber of archives! 
Here, too, is the genealogical tree of Xicohtencatl—hispanicized 
by the conquerors into plebeian Vincente. If his posterity could 
only dispose of it in an anglican garb to some shoddy aristo- 
crat greedy of ancestral glory he, the enterprising Tlaxcalan, 
might become possessed of silver pesos galore wherewith to en- 
joy nocturnal revelry at the monte table for the residue of a 
lotus-eating existence! The Yankee, however, who formerly 
strayed into Tlaxcala did “‘get away” with a valuable relic, 
and in this wise. Amongst the treasures is a magnificent silken 
banner of crimson and gold, bedizened with the lions and tow- 
ers of Castile and Aragon, which is commonly said to have 
been presented to the Tlaxcalan chieftains by Cortés, a state- 
ment stoutly controverted by the patriotic custodian: ‘ Don’t 
you believe it, sefior; they ¢ook it from Cortés.” “ Well,” we 
asked, “why is that large piece missing from the corner of the 








GATHERING IN THE ANCIENT PLAZA. 


banner?” “ Alas, sefior!” is the reply, “a grimgo was once here 
who was looking at the flag and gave the attendant two pesos 
to watch at the window for his friend’s arrival in the plaza, 
but, sir, no friend was to be seen; and shortly after it was 
noticed that a portion of the silk had been cut away.” 
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Formerly the city hall contained treasures which possessed 
a more general interest than banners and baptismal robes, to 
wit, a store of circular discs of copper, gold, and silver, im- 
pressed with the likeness of his most Catholic Majesty of Spain. 








CuRIOUS CUSTOMS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The funds of the state and city of Tlaxcala are now deposited 
in the little bank on the far side of the neglected plaza, but the 
treasure chest may yet be seen, open to all, for the four keys 
which used to fit the four locks, and which were held one each 
by four responsible officials, have ceased to be of value. 

We can only hint at rows of idols unearthed now and 
again ; at marvellous illuminations from Spain ; the grant of arms 
to the city with the signature of Charles V.;-the city charter 
similarly endorsed by his son Philip, and the like. Here are 
land titles three centuries old, various venerable records of 
local proceedings, and a sort of Tlaxcalan Bayeaux tapestry, 
in which Spaniards and Indians are substituted for the retainers 
of hapless Harold and Norman William. 

Hard by is the parish church, whose pleasing front of red 
and blue tile-work hints at artistic treasures within. The first 
thing noticed on entering is an entablature recording the de- 
struction of the dome by an earthquake a generation ago. 
Doubtless the mischief did fnot stop there, and the atrocious 
VOL, LXIX.—8 
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frescoing of the nave replaces worthy decorations ruined by the 
shock. In the baptistery is a painting of the baptism of the 
four chiefs, and in the sacristy appears a representation of the 
apparition of Nuestra Sefiora de Ocotlan, whose famous shrine 
we must visit later on. But in a Mexican church the sagrario 
usually contains some. worthy artistic feature, and so is it here: 
opening from the upper nave on the left is a richly gilded 
treasury in the gorgeous fashion of the seventeenth century, 
the painting of Nuestra Sefiora de la Luz being the gem of 
the collection. .Close to the parish church is the Capilla Real, 
so called from its statue of Philip II., whilst on the towers 
are the Spanish arms. But of this ancient fane, built expressly 
for the use of the Indians, no other portion is left standing. 
In fact the question arises, ‘Why does the town remain at all? 
what useful purpose does it serve?” The quondam thriving 
city of forty thousand inhabitants scarce can count a tithe of 
its former numbers; muster them all from the tumble-down 
adobe hovels and from the decrepit palaces which are grouped 
around in mournful array, and they would make but a scanty 
gathering in their vast wilderness of a plaza. 

Regarded as a quaint monument of a bygone age, however, 
this out-at-elbows village is replete with interest, and the neigh- 
boring Sierra de la Malitzin, resembling at the summit a 
shrouded corpse, suggests an analogy. With what awe did the 
idolaters behold in the wizard’s mountain blinding sheets of 
flame, and hear appalling discharges of electrical artillery be- 
fore the advent of the white man! The anciently fertile val- 
leys which sustained so numerous a population, warlike rivals 
of the Aztec empire, are sterile now; centuries of extravagant 
farming have impoverished the soil, and thus country harmon- 
izes with town. Such musings are suggested by the aspect of 
the place viewed from the commanding terrace of the old 
Franciscan establishment. A blue-coated, musket-bearing multi- 
tude now occupy the buildings, sharing them with a fraternity 
of public criminals who unwillingly expiate their misdeeds by 
penitential exercises. Below is the bull-ring, and hard by a 
market-place where a few beans and eggs are offered for sale. 
Eventually an aged, key-bearing crone is unearthed, and with 
effort the massive portals of the friars’ temple are thrust in- 
wards. What a magnificent high-pitched roof! supported by a 
forest of cedar, the only one we can recall having happened 
on in this land of vaulted ceilings of masonry. Sundry ancient 
dames took advantage of the open doors to venerate the sacred 
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SITUATED IN THE ISOLATED MOUNTAIN FASTNESS. 


places. To us the font in which the chiefs already noticed 
were baptized, and the first church-pulpit from which a sermon 
was ever preached in the new world, possessed a unique inter- 
est. For our benefit were then produced the original church 
vestments of the city, richly embroidered robes of silk and 
velvet, the colors still fresh and vivid. Curious also is an 
ex-voto painting presented by Zitlalpopoca (one of the four 
worthies), an ancient carved table, images and screens, and a 
confusion of gilded scroll work. One allegorical representation 
arrested the attention: a triumphal chariot, bearing St. Thomas 
of Aquin with piles of weighty tomes, passing triumphantly 
over the prostrate forms of Calvin, Luther, Beza, and other 
sixteenth century malcontents. This temple was built before 
they attracted notice, dating, so they say, from 1521. The 
gray-frocked followers of the saint of Assisi dwelt here for over 
three centuries. Their only present chance of gaining lodg- 
ment in their former abode is, possibly, to be ensconced in their 
ancient cells cheek by jowl with brawlers, pilferers, and high- 
waymen. 

But no Mexican town is without its pious tradition, and 
Tlaxcala in this matter stands in the first rank. Shortly after 
the conquest, a fatal pestilence prevailing, one Juan Diego be- 
stirred himself to aid his afflicted fellows. Being at the river 
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to draw water for the sick, the Blessed Virgin appeared to 
him, directing him to a grove of pine-trees or ocotes, containing 
a spring whose waters would not only relieve the sufferings 
but heal the ills of the fever-stricken patients. Also she said 
that near the spring he would find her image. All happened 
as our Lady promised, and over the spring, which burst forth 
from the roots of a large ocote, the grateful population raised 
a dome which still remains, its walls abundantly decorated 
by graffiti—for the scribbling custom prevails even in remote 
Tlaxcala. The waters from this source flow rapidly between 
the precipitous, tree-clad banks of a lovely glen, and a wealth 





HIGHER UP WE CAME TO THE PILGRIMAGE CHURCH. 
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of brilliant wild-flowers accentuates the beauty of this refresh- 
ing oasis amid these niggard wildernesses, the venerable stream, 
moreover, meeting utilitarian necessities and furnishing motive 
power for a flour-mill. 

Higher up we came on the pilgrimage church of Our Lady 
of Ocotlan, where the miraculous image is preserved above the 
high altar. The facade of brilliant white and red forms a 
landmark, crowning as it does the: crest of a considerable emi- 
nence. This is attained by one of the penitential cobble-stone 
roads which for some occult cause the Mexicans are so en- 
amored of, but the pedestrian has the privilege of diverging on- 
to the rock-strewn hill-side, which is preferable. By the church 
cluster a group of adobe dwellings, a store, and a school, whilst 
the ample dimensions of the adjacent presbytery suggest a large 
concourse of clergy and dignitaries for the annual celebration 
on the 3d of May. The nave is uninteresting enough, having 
been restored by a worthy but unesthetic lady during the 
present generation, and a number of Scriptural texts on the 
walls form its most noteworthy adornment. The camarin, or 
chamber, behind the main altar is, however, a repository of 
treasures of considerable antiquity and rare merit, amidst which 
one would willingly linger for hours. There is grouped to- 
gether in charming confusion a unique bewilderment of zxsthetic 
delight, carvings and paintings, ebony and ivory, gilding and 
the choicest marquetry, whilst in one of the passages was dis- 
covered the only well-executed ex-voto painting yet found in 
the republic—a masterly portrayal in water-colors of the peril 
from which a horseman is persuaded that he was supernaturally 
freed. The sanctuary of Ocotlan is the gem of price of this 
most fascinating of bucolic capitals, and gazing on the cluster 
of towers, domes, and house-tops from the porch of this worthy 
temple of Mary we cannot but envy the hand-to-mouth con- 
tentment of its simple inhabitants, parted from the gaieties 
of giddy Mexico by heaven-seeking snow-clad altitudes, and 
separated from this faith-lacking age by yet more trustworthy 
barriers. 














THE Novel generally has a distinct purpose in 
England. Over there, when one has something 
very serious to say in his day and generation, he 
conceives a story and makes his characters speak 
his thoughts. If he can leave his purpose some- 
what vague, so as to lead the intellectual world to discuss what 
his real meaning is, he will have accomplished his purpose the 
more effectually. Dr. William Barry may or may not have had 
some such end in view when he published 7he Two Standards.* 
It is nevertheless a fact that some readers have seen in it a 
deep-seated meaning, and have taken his characters for types 
of modern life and their statements as indications of the move- 
ments of modern society, while others see but a well-constructed 
story with nondescript people living an aimless life. Dr. Barry 
is one of the great thinkers in our English intellectual world, 
and we are inclined to believe that he would not spend his 
time merely “ spinning yarns.” 

The Two Standards is a book of much more value and com- 
prehensiveness than his last production, The New Antigone. At 
present we can but give the story of the book. We give it, 
however, with the hope of having in the future a more appre- 
ciative criticism. 

The book opens with the scene of the heroine, Marian 
Greystoke, writing in her diary some of the moods of feeling 
that are passing through her soul. Hers is a dangerous nature 
craving liberty from the restraints of home. She is one of three 
poor daughters of an aristocratic but poor vicar of the little 
town of Rylsford. Her mother is virtuous but strict and nar- 
row. Marian reads deeply and well the philosophy of St. Simon 
and books which she finds stuffed away in an old attic of the 
house. Her sister’s lover proposes to her, but he is tame, poor, 
and without passion. She refuses him—he does not appeal to 
her. She runs away to London and for protection lives with a 





* The Two Standards: An International Romance. By Rev. William Barry, D.D., au- 
thor of Zhe New Antigone. Union Square, New York: The Century Co. 
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woman doctor. Here she meets a woman named Harland, who 
has a brother of immense wealth. He has a country house, 
where she is invited. She sings at one of his receptions; she 
does it so as to prove the breadth of her genius. She resolves 
to become an actress. Harland is smitten and proposes mar- 
riage. The rejected suitor, Latimer, learns of it, and is so vio- 
lent that she strives to leave Harland. Her worthless father, 
however, prevails upon her and she becomes Mrs. Harland. Lati- 
mer, through jealousy, resolves to ruin her husband financially. 

She comes up to London, makes a stir in society, and as a 
student studies much of the vice of the world. She is sud- 
denly estranged from her husband by finding a mass of pas- 
sionate love-letters written to him by an Italian actress, La 
Farfalla. So husband and wife separate. 

Alone in the world, she meets a musical genius, Gerard El- 
ven. Appreciation ripens into admiration ; admiration becomes 
mutual and gives birth to love, until in an unguarded moment 
of passion they resolve to risk their reputations by travelling 
together on an operatic tour to America. On the brink of dis- 
grace a priest—the brother of Gerard—steps in and purifies the 
moral atmosphere. He is keenly alive to the disastrous situa- 
tion. He has known something of the world, having in his 
early life desired and sought the affection of a married woman 
by killing her husband in a duel. 

Marian conquers her temptation, and sails for America under 
the name of Mademoiselle Jasmin. Then Father Rudolph takes 
his brother to a monastery in Wales, where the musician studies 
the meditation of “ The Two Standards” in the Exercises of 
St. Ignatius. 

While on a singing tour in Chicago Mademoiselle Jasmin 
learns that Latimer has ruined Harland financially. Harland is 
tried and sentenced for his unscrupulous methods of specula- 
tion. He attempts suicide; then is released from prison, a 
moral and physical wreck. His wife flees to his bedside, but 
he does not know her; in his delirium, however, he craves her 
presence. Then in a lucid interval, having regained full con- 
sciousness, he bequeaths her to her lover, Gerard Elven; then 
he dies. 


Espiritu Santo* is the name of a young Spanish maiden 
whom Henrietta Dana Skinner makes the heroine of a very 
sweet and pleasing story, full of bright, wholesome descriptions 


* Espiritu Santo: a Novel. By Henrietta Dana: Skinner. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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of family life and the loves and sorrows of kindred souls. 
The characters she has chosen are a little group of Spanish, 
Italian and English artists of the musical profession who are 
drawn together in a small colony in Paris by the magnetism of 
sympathetic tastes and temperament. Indeed, while this similar- 
ity of sympathy between her characters at first pleases the 
reader and warms him towards the subjects and their pursuits, 
it presently becomes somewhat wearisome and he longs for the 
spice of a little variety, a little greater contrast, even for the taste 
of a little friction in the general harmony that prevails among 
these kindred spirits. The author, however, does not seem to 
have the heart to keep up the tradition as to the course of 
true love, and the little deviations she makes in it now and 
then make one feel rather as though one were playing the 
children’s game of hide-and-seek, or taking the part of the 
blind man in blind-man’s-buff. 

She has conceived a scheme for her novel on which might 
be built a very noble story, but her main execution of it is 
weak, and while she has created some splendid parts the com- 
plete work lacks dignity. It is rather trifling with the reader’s 
imagination or “fooling” it to work it up, as she has done in 
the description of Adriano’s conversion, to the point of being 
prepared for a grand move on the part of Adriano, nothing 
less indeed than the renouncement of his magnificent success 
and his splendid worldly position for the life of the cloister. It 
seems to be the evident purpose of the writer to create this 
idea in the mind of the reader in order to give him another 
surprise by making Adriano turn about almost the next moment 
and flippantly discuss with himself or his valet the shade of hair 
and eyes of a future possible wife. Perhaps we miss the true 
inwardness of Miss Skinner’s meaning in putting her hero through 
a change of heart and soul that would drive an ordinary man 
into a cloister (even if he didn’t stay there), and she wants to 
show us that such a change would be no less becoming in one 
who, having sown his wild oats, would prepare himself to be a 
fitting partner in life to a pure-hearted woman. We can for- 
give her for the disappointment if this is her meaning, but one’s 
imagination feels tricked just the same, although this seems to 
be the favorite business of the story-teller. 

Espiritu Santo is a character as sweet as her name, which, 
by the way, reveals another exquisite little custom among the 
Spanish: that of naming a child after a religious devotion, or 
a feast day, or anything lovely in religion, if the child happens 
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to be born on a day connected with such. Espiritu was born 
on the feast of Pentecost, and the child’s life throughout seemed 
as a mission of peace and love and inspiration. In the closing 
chapters of the book this mission is exalted to the highest 
pitch of ideality in the deeply touching death of Espiritu “and 
her young lover Theodore, a very Angel Gabriel in character. 
If the story were about one-half as long as it is, or if the mid- 
dle part of it, with its interminable descriptions of opera re- 
hearsals and musical performances, were left out, we should 
have had a really exquisite story. 


Assuredly, variety has been consulted in the selection of 
subjects made by the author of Zhree Studies.* Francis Jeffrey, 
John Henry Newman, and Matthew Arnold afford full oppor- 
tunity for the display of different subject-matter and greatly 
varied treatment of the same. Let us say that the variation is 
but from one bit of skilful and delicate workmanship to an- 
other. Their reading will recall to us what we learned so long 
ago, that each advance in study means growth in appreciative 
power, and that the trained “/¢érateur is as specially favored in 
his enjoyment of good reading as is the master of music to 
whose ear a symphony is rich in beauties, suggestions, and revela- 
tions, that escape the novice, no matter how music-loving. 

In the sketch of Newman we fancy the writer is almost ex- 
cessively professional and analytical, discovering conscious 
elaboration and deliberate attempt in many a grace that proba- 
bly sprang full-grown from its maker’s brain. There is deep 
analysis that commends itself as true, and warm admiration, 
fervent and manly; but withal—we suppose, as being merely 
literary for the nonce, Mr. Gates could assume no other ré/e—a 
lack. For no word is given—no trace of sympathy as to what 
is so largely in evidence through every written line of New- 
man—of his soul and its feelings. Perhaps our comment is hyper- 
critical, but this divinity is so sacred to us, that we shudder to 
have him handled by a mere “ttérateur, even though the 
handling be done artistically well. 

In dealing with Arnold, the writer gets more in touch with 
his subject, brings out the ensemble of a high-grade, many-sided, 
rather uneven soul with such deftness and kindly sympathy 
as to give great help to students. And in the study on jef- 
frey we find a painstaking and successful representation of a 


* Three Studies in Literature. By Lewis E. Gates. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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brilliant, argumentative literary critic, sovereign in his own day, 
and now nearly forgotten. On the whole, the reading of our 
book makes us hope for more studies in literature from the 
graceful and smooth-running pen of the writer. 


The first volume of lectures that are to become a perpetual 
foundation in Harvard University is a memorial to the late. 
William Belden Noble, a devoted disciple of Phillips Brooks. 
William Noble is known to have shared the religious views, 
deep earnestness, and spiritual enthusiasm of his master, and 
the tribute thus paid his memory is a fitting one. The present 
series of lectures* consists of six commentaries on the message 
of Christ to mankind under various aspects. Dignified utter- 
ance and high moral tone mark each contribution, and they 
will doubtless serve a great end if they stir the young men for 
whom they are intended to strive for development of an inner 
spiritual existence. But they contain nothing very remarkable 
or original—in fact seem at times superficial and disappointing. 
It is rather unusual to read any modern contributions to spir- 
itual literature without reflecting that individual writers, be 
they never so learned, so earnest, so religious, cannot possibly 
offer suitable substitutes for that rich and lovely heritage of 
saintly science that lasts and grows from age to age in the 
church of the centuries. 


Emerson was right when he pictured Emanuel Swedenborg 
as one of the most remarkable men of his century. It was 
grotesquely absurd that an essay on Swedenborg should repre- 
sent him as the Mystic, in the same sense that Shakspere was 
the Poet, or Plato the Philosopher; and the vagueness and 
shallowness of Emerson’s “religion” never presses upon us 
more sharply and painfully than when we read what he con- 
sidered to be a list of typical mystics: Socrates, Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, Behmen, Bunyan, Fox, Pascal, Guyon, Swedenborg. 

The book+ we notice now is a popular unfolding of ideas 
that Swedenborg stood for—sweet, comforting, sublime, enno- 
bling many of them. But the short-sighted critic who thinks, 
as Emerson, that such are a surprise and a revelation to the 
“withered, traditional church,” is babbling of great truths 


* The Message of Christ to Manhood. By Rev. Alexander V. G. Allen, D.D., Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D.D., Rev. William DeW. Hyde, D.D., Rev. 
Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D, Boston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

+ God Winning Us. By Rev. Clarence Lathbury. Germantown, Pa.: Swedenborg Pub- 


lishing Association. 
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whose names he cannot spell. Ah! thrice true, thrice sweet, 
thrice certain is the teaching that comes to us in the guise of 
dogmatic instruction, stately, dignified, tested by its centuries 
of history and its endless succession of marvellous accomplish- 
ments in the souls of men and women whose names are un- 
known at Concord. The Fathers of the Desert—they are lesser 
lights to Emerson. The /mitation, perhaps, is easy of compre- 
hension, and not rich in sublime mysticism. St. Teresa and 
St. John of the Cross are shallow or narrow, may be, and Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, learned, scientific, saintly, is type of that caste 
that reigns in the Divine Kingdom. 

No, indeed! Most of the new volume is healthy, elevated, 
instructive reading, and it may help certain minds to spiritual 
progress, but it is partial and one-sided, and but as the sound 
of a crying infant, when contrasted with what has already been 
spoken to him that hath ears to hear. 


This last century has been a day of transformation in the 
English Church, and that day’s story has been matter for 
volumes almost innumerable. The new one that has come to 
us lately is a welcome contribution.* 

The student of history who has realized that almost every- 
where the eighteenth century was a period of depression, will 
note especially the decadence of English letters, statesmanship, 
and military power; but what will without doubt seem equally 
remarkable is the degenerate condition of religion and church- 
men throughout the Establishment generally at the beginning 
of the current century. It was into this sort of world that 
Newman, Pusey, Keble, Arnold, Wilberforce, and their peers 
were introduced, to rouse their generation into unexpected 
vigor and produce lasting transformations in existing order. 

Of course their stories have been chronicled, each at length, 
and it is impossible to find complete information upon so many 
persons and subjects in any single volume. But Mr. Rogers’ 
collection of studies on some dozen of the most prominent 
men in the Church of England during this century possesses 
real value, and will prove a serviceable guide to those who de- 
sire accurate sketches, fairly and artistically drawn, with im- 
partial handling of well-digested information. The book is 
clearly, admirably written, conceived in a spirit of thorough 
fairness, and is to be commended heartily. That the writer's 


* Men and Movements in the English Church. By Arthur Rogers. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co, 
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sketch of Newman should give evidence of comprehensive ap- 
preciation of that “character divine” is certainly not to be 
expected—only a Catholic could do that; but his reverent, 
affectionate treatment of a lost friend satisfies and pleases us. 
Pusey and Keble the writer naturally appreciates at more 
advantage, and portrays more sympathetically. Church, Kings- 
ley, Maurice, and the rest are presented in detail sufficient for 
the general reader’s purpose, and will introduce him to a circle 
of accomplished and entertaining writers if he has been unac- 
quainted with them hitherto. 


~- _~ 
> 





I.—CHRISTIANITY OR AGNOSTICISM.* 

The Abbé Picard is a French ecclesiastic who in every sense 
is thoroughly awake to the needs of the church in France. It 
would be good if a like statement could be made of all the 
French clergy. As a body they represent a great deal of learn- 
ing and virtue, but to some extent they are apart from the 
world and not in touch with its aspirations. There is no one 
for whom we have greater admiration than the old professor 
who has grown gray in his association with books, who has spent 
his days in assimilating vast stores of learning until he has be- 
come an animated encyclopedia, but such a one is very wise 
to remain far from the practical administration of the church. 
The church in her practical administration of affairs has to do 
with hearts that are full of passion, living and throbbing with 
every-day impulses, and to touch such hearts or to mould 
their impulses in accordance with the divine law requires con- 
summate tact. It is not the fossilized book-worm whom we 
would chose for the office, but a man of affairs who can 
speak to the age in its own language. 

It is twenty years and more since the system of secularized 
education has come into vogue in France, and the generation 
which has grown up under its influence is more or less weak in 
its faith. The young men are easily caught by the polished sen- 
tences and fascinating thoughts of the modern pagans, and unless 
their faith is placed on a rational basis they are easily led away 
from their anchorage in the truth. The Abbé Picard has ap- 
preciated this danger, and in this goodly volume of six hundred 
pages he presents in a most attractive way the reasons for the 
Christian Faith as against the apostles of unbelief. In the first 

* Christianity or Agnosticism. By the Abbé Louis Picard. Authorized translation 


Revised by the Rev. J. G. Macleod, S.J. London: Sands & Co.; New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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part he treats of Spiritualism, or the supernatural, and as against 
those who deny that there is anything beyond matter or above 
the skies. His reasoning is put into good form and has a crisp- 
ness about it that savors more of the business mart than of the 
musty book-shelf. He discusses, too, many of the later questions 
of anthropology and biology. His second part is “ Christianity,” 
in which Jesus and His Religion, the Authenticity and Inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures, the Church as against the Churches, 
are admirably treated. 

It is good to see that books of this kind, in which these 
vital questions are handled in such an up-to-date manner, are 
already appearing in France both as the product of and the 
auxiliary to the religious revival among the intellectual classes. 
There have been times in the history of the French Church 
when imprudent obscurantists have crushed a healthful renais- 
sance because it was not in accord with the ways of doing 
when they were young, while if, on the other hand, they had 
the tact to direct and to guide such awakening, it would ulti- 
mately have contributed to the glory of God and the welfare 
of the church. 

Right glorious is this stirring among the young French 
minds, and such books as Abbé Picard’s will assist it and lead 
it on to greater triumphs. 

Father Macleod, S.J., has done the English-speaking world a 
service by putting Abbé Picard’s work within its reach. 





2.—ST. EDMUND OF CANTERBURY.* 


The bettcr we become acquainted with those who by their 
unselfish devotion to Almighty God and Holy Church defended 
the faith, the more we are compelled to admire their sterling 
qualities, and the more we are inclined to emulate, so far as 
we may, the noble example of their lives. The early English 
Church produced many such men. How contradictory were the 
characteristics that seemed to make up their being: studious, 
devoted men shrinking from everything savoring of publicity, 
yet how grandly they sprang into their places, firm and fearless 
like the prophet of old, ready to say “ Thou art the man,” even 
though it were the king on his throne! Such a man was the 
son of Reynald Rich—St. Edmund of Abingdon, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was born near the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and educated at Oxford and Paris. 


* Life of St. Edmund of Abingdon, Archbishop of Canterbury. By Frances de Paravin- 
cini. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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Too often the tendency of the biographer is to incorporate 
in his work much that is hearsay evidence. Frances de Para- 
vincini has given to the public a book that is comparatively free 
from such evidence. In the preface she states the feeling that 
decided her method of procedure: “I felt strongly that the 
actual statements of contemporary writers—in most cases men 
who knew St. Edmund intimately—would add greatly to the 
value of this book.” 

Following this sentiment she consulted original manuscripts, 
and by means of the “ deadly parallel’’ she forces the ancient 
records to prove her statement. The careful research evident 
from a perusal of the introductory pages is the best assurance 
of the historical accuracy of the biography. The author por- 
trays somewhat fully the conditions existent in England in the 
first part of the thirteenth century. She thus wisely associates 
the man and the times, recognizing that each is the standard by 
means of which the other must be judged, if judged fairly. 

In the first part of the chapter which describes St. Ed- 
mund’s appointment as treasurer of the cathedral at Salisbury, 
a somewhat irrelevant though very delightful sketch of old 
English cathedrals and English saints is given. For this irrele- 
vancy the author pleads that the bypaths to which she has 
been attracted in her endeavor to realize the wider background 
of our saint’s life will be as full of interest to her readers as 
they were to herself. 

This book, considered in every way, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to Catholic history. 


3.—HISTORIC NUNS.* 


In the present day to write of people as they were too 
often consigns the work to the back shelves of both salesroom 
and library. What a blessing it would be if many of the ac- 
tive writers of fiction were to turn their facile pens to the 
work of presenting characters as they really are, not as their 
imagination makes them. The world has produced real men 
and women who have proven their value and worth for the 
people’s good. Bessie R. Belloc, in Historic Nuns, presents to 
the world a volume of condensed verbal portraits of women 
who have done much for the world’s betterment. She has 
selected as types of valiant women Mary Aikenhead and Cathe- 
rine McAuley, Madame Duchesne and Mother Seton. It would 


* Historic Nuns. By Bessie R. Belloc. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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be hard to select four other women whose works have left a 
deeper impress on the church among English-speaking people 
than these. They were all founders of religious communities. In 
every religious community some one is selected, because of some 
intimate association with the subject to be portrayed, to write the 
full story of that life, its experiences and labors. Into this well- 
ploughed field the author enters, realizing fully, as she states, 
her presumption in touching the same themes. But with the 
knowledge that humbler pens may be useful in shedding light 
upon the characters, giving due credit to the sources of her 
information as well as to their inestimable value, she seeks in 
this volume to gratify the natural desire for a connected picture 
or an abridged and compacted story of these devoted nuns. 

She seeks in the artistic condensation to more vividly pre- 
sent the salient points of their life story. The incidents and 
the anecdotes in the lives of these noble and devoted women 
judiciously selected by the author only intensify the conclu- 
sions at which she arrives. 

Owing to the popular demand for condensation the value 
of this book is in its compactness, enabling the reader to easily 
obtain the important characteristics and incidents in the won- 
derful lives of these devoted women. As we read these pages 
we must conclude, with the author, that “the imagination of 
man cannot create anything so vivid as the unpremeditated re- 
velation of man himself.” 





4.—THE MASS BOOK.* 

There is undoubtedly an urgent demand for a handy, com- 
pact, cheap and at the same time comprehensive prayer-book 
for the masses of the people. Of making many prayer-books 
there is no end, but most of the devotional manuals on the 
market to-day are lacking in good taste in their get up, stilted 
in their style, and so high priced as to place them beyond the 
ability of the ordinary church-goer to possess them. The result 
is that half the people who go to Mass go without any prayer- 
book. The Catholic Book Exchange is putting before the pub- 
lic a prayer-book which it calls by the plain old Saxon name of 
THE Mass Book, which has all that any Catholic needs in his 
devotional life and much more that is useful by way of explana- 
tion of essential Catholic doctrine and practice. It sells at 
the convenient price of five cents. 


* The Mass Book, Together with Prayers useful in Catholic Devotion and Explanations 
‘ Catholic Doctrine. Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth St., New York. 








































Ir will be an untoward state of affairs if the 
Holy Father is excluded from the Peace Congress 
when it assembles. Italy is evidently afraid that 
his representative will reopen the Roman Question. The wisest 
statesmen of the century have declared that there is no hope 
for continuous and lasting peace in Europe without an equit- 
able settlement of the rights of him who represents the God of 
Peace. 


_ 
> 





No man has done so much to make the Peace Congress a 
reality as the Pope. The enlightened policy that he has always 
voiced, as well as the fact that he wields the greatest authority 
in Europe without the backing of an army, has done more to 
demonstrate the feasibility of the ends proposed by the Congress 
than any other one thing. To bar Leo’s representative from 
the Congress is to invite defeat. 


————-- ->  -—-- ee 


The Holy Father’s marvellous vitality has again demon- 
strated itself. He has said that he not only hopes but that he 
will live the century through. Such statements from one so 
near the veil may be taken very nearly in the exact mean- 
ing of the words used. 


- ee 


A commission headed by Cardinal Richard has been appoint- 
ed to gather material for the Paris Exposition demonstrating 
the wonderful advancement made by the church during the 
nineteenth century. The commission ought not to confine its 
investigations to Les Missions Etrangeres, but it would be 
quite proper to learn something of the quantity and quality 
of the Catholicity that is prevalent in the United States. 
Many French ecclesiastics can learn a little more of this to 
their own profit. 
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CATHOLIC OFFICERS IN THE ARMY AND THE 
NAVY. 


CAPTAIN JOHN E. McMAHON, U.S.A. 


Captain McMahon is the son of a soldier and belongs to a 
military family. His father, Colonel John E. McMahon, was 
colonel of the 155th and afterwards of the 164th N. Y. V., 
and died in command of his regiment in the third year of the 
Civil War. Admiral Ramsay, who married his father’s eldest 
sister, served with distinction during the Civil War, and is now 
represented in the service of his country by his son, Martin 
McMahon Ramsay, U.S.N. An uncle, Colonel James Powers 
McMahon, who had just been admitted to the bar at the out- 
break of the war, joined his eldest brother as lieutenant-colonel 
of the 155th, and succeeded him in the command of the 164th. 
He led the Corcoran Legion at the battle of Cold Harbor, and 
after the wounding of General Tyler, while planting his flag on 
the enemy’s works, fell riddled with bullets. The death of the 
gallant officer is thus described in a long poem by David Gray, 
called “ How the Young Colonel Died,” from which we give the 
following extracts: 


“You want to hear me tell how the young colonel died? 

God help me! memory will not fail on that, nor tongue be tied ; 
Ay! write it down and print it in your biggest types of gold, 

For sure a braver heart than his no mortal breast could hold. 


We charged at dawn; the colonel led green Erin’s old brigade ; 

‘Twas Longstreet’s blazing cannon behind their breast-works 
played ; 

We charged till, full in front, we felt their fiery breaker-swell— 

A sea of rattling muskets in a storm of grape and shell! 

The colonel led—in fire and smoke his sword would wave and 
shine, 

And still the brave sound of his voice led on the struggling 

line; 
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As o’er the surf at Wicklow I’ve seen the sea-gull fly, 

His voice sailed e’en above the storm and sounded clear and 
high. 

Then all at once our colors sank, I saw them reel and nod; 

The colonel sprang and took them before they touched the sod. 

Another spring, and with a shout—the Rebs will mind it well— 

He stood alone upon their works, waved the old flag and fell! 

’Twas vain to stand up longer; what could they do but yield? 

Our broken remnant melted back across the bloody fieid. 

I stayed to help the colonel, and crept to where he lay; 

A smile came tender o’er his face, but he motioned me away. 

‘I’m torn to pieces, George,’ he said. ‘Go, save yourself,— 
good-night !’ 

As tender as my mother’s that smile came up and shone 

Once more upon his marble face, and the gallant soul was 
gone!” 


Another uncle, General Martin T. McMahon, now judge of 
the Court of General Sessions, served to the end of the war 
in the Sixth Corps. <A brother officer describing his own mess, 
of which the judge was a member, says: “ McMahon soon be- 
came my idol. Born of Irish ancestry, and wonderfully edu- 
cated by the Jesuits, of high and chivalrous aims, he was the 
Chevalier Bayard of the corps, and wherever one of the Sixth 
Corps dwells, does he not remember and love McMahon?”’* 

The three brothers were educated with the Jesuits. Captain 
McMahon also had the benefit of their training; he was sent 
by his uncle, the judge, to St. John’s, Fordham, where he kept 
up the family reputation for manliness and scholarship, being 
one of the best base-ball players and the leader in his classes, 
winning at graduation the gold medal for the best essay. He 
displayed at an early age, together with the tastes of a student, 
a fondness for military life which was a great grief to his 
mother, for he was her only son and she was a widow. In 
vain did she keep his father’s sword and all his military relics 
concealed from him, hoping he might be persuaded to follow 
the more peaceful, or rather less dangerous, profession of law. 
At twelve his favorite book was Casey’s Zactics, and he com- 
manded as captain a very creditable company which he raised 
among his playmates. His uncle’s friend, General Anson G. 


* Following the Greek Cross; or, Memories of the Sixth Army Corps. By General 
Thomas W. Hyde. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN E, MCMAHON, U.S.A. 


McCook, one of the “fighting McCooks,” gave him a West 
Point appointment. The year of his graduation he was within 
one of “the first five” in his class when an accident in the 
riding hall sent him to the hospital, and caused him to drop 
to No. 11. After graduation he was assigned to the Fourth 
Artillery, at Fort Adams, Newport, R. I. Here he married 
Miss Caroline Bache, daughter of Dr. Dallas Bache, U.S.A., 
a lineal descendant of Benjamin Franklin. His next station 
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was Fortress Monroe; from here he went to West Point as 
instructor in Spanish and French. From West Point he was 
transferred to the department of Arizona, where he served four 
years on the staff of General Alexander McDowell McCook. 

At the outbreak of the war he was at Fortress Monroe pre- 
paring guns for active service. Hearing that his battery was not 
going to the front, he succeeded in having himself transferred 
to one of the volunteer regiments preparing to embark for 
Santiago. He was appointed captain and assistant adjutant- 
general, and served with General Carpenter. When the general 
was ordered to Cuba after the war in command of the First 
Cavalry Brigade, and made military governor of the province 
of Puerto Principe, he asked for Captain McMahon again, and 
he is now serving at Puerto Principe as adjutant-general and 
military secretary of the governor. The governor, being a 
non-Catholic, does not, like his predecessors, go in state to 
Mass on Sunday. Captain McMahon, however, is regarded in 
the church as his representative and occupies on feast days, 
according to the custom of the country, a post of honor in the 
sanctuary. He has always been most popular at all his posts, 
and has the record of great fidelity to his duties and an ex- 


emplary Catholic. 
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LEO XIII. ON ‘‘AMERICANISM.” 


THE following is the official translation of the original text of the letter sent 
by the Holy Father to his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons: 


Most Eminent and Reverend Lord Cardinal: 

In a former letter of last October I had the honor to make known to your 
Eminence that the Holy Father intended to address in due course of time a pon- 
tifical letter concerning ‘“‘ Americanism,” so called. It now devolves upon me to 
remit to you a copy of the promised letter, advising you at the same time that 
other copies will be forwarded to you through Monsignor the Apostolic Delegate. 

I profit by the present opportunity to renew the expression of my profound 
veneration. Kissing your hands, I am your humble servant, 

M. CARDINAL RAMPOLLA. 
Rome, Fanuary 31, 1899. 


Pope Leo’s letter is as follows: 


To our Beloved Son, Fames Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Priest of the Title 

Sancta Maria, beyond the Tiber, Archbishop of Baltimore: 

LEO XIII., PoPpE—Beloved Son, Health and Apostolic Blessing. We send 
to you by this letter a renewed expression of that good will which we have not 
failed during the course of our pontificate to manifest frequently to you and fo 
your colleagues in the Episcopate and to the whole American people, availing 
ourselves of every opportunity offered us by the progress of your Church or 
whatever you have done for safeguarding and promoting Catholic interests. 
Moreover, we have often considered and admired the noble gifts of your nation, 
which enable the American people to be alive to every good work which pro- 
motes the good of humanity and the splendor of civilization. Although this 
letter be not intended, as preceding ones, to repeat the words of praise so often 
spoken, but rather to call attention to some things to be avoided and corrected, 
still because it is conceived in that same spirit of apostolic charity which has 
inspired all our letters, we shall expect that you will take it as another proof of 
our love; the more so because it is intended to suppress certain contentions which 
have arisen lately among you to the detriment of the peace of many souls. 

It is known to you, beloved son, that the book on the life of Isaac Thomas 
Hecker, owing chiefly to the efforts of those who undertook to publish and inter- 
pret it in a foreign tongue, has excited serious controversies by introducing cer- 
tain opinions on a Christian manner of life.* 

We, therefore, on account of our apostolic office, having to guard the in- 
tegrity of the faith and the security of the faithful, are desirous of writing to you 
more at length concerning this whole matter. 

The underlying principle of these new opinions is that, in order to more 
easily attract those who differ from her, the Church should shape her teachings 
more in accord with the spirit of the age and relax some of her ancient severity 
and make some concessions to new opinions. Many think that these conces- 
sions should be made not only in regard to matters of discipline, but of doctrines 


* Messenger translation. 
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in which is contained the “deposit of faith.” They contend that it would be 
opportune, in order to gain those who differ from us, to omit certain points 
of her teaching which are of lesser importance, and so to tone them down that 
they do not bear the same sense that the Church has constantly given them. 
It does not need many words, beloved son, to prove the falsity of these ideas 
if the nature and origin of the doctrine which the Church proposes are recalled 
to mind. The Vatican Council says concerning this point: ‘‘ For the doctrine of 
faith which God has revealed has not been proposed, like a philosophical inven- 
tion, to be perfected by human ingenuity, but has been delivered as a divine de- 
posit to the spouse of Christ to be faithfully kept and infallibly declared. 
Hence that meaning of the sacred dogmas is perpetually to be retained which 
our Holy Mother, the Church, has once declared, nor is that meaning ever to 
be departed from under the pretence or pretext of a deeper comprehension of 
them.” (Constitutio de Fide Catholica, chapter zv.) 

We cannot consider as altogether blameless the silence which purposely 
leads to the omission or neglect of some of the principles of Christian doctrine, 
for all the principles come from the same Author and Master, “ the only begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father.” (ohn 7.78.) They are adapted to 
all times and all nations, as is clearly seen from the words of our Lord to his 
apostles: “Going, therefore, teach all nations; teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you, and behold, 1 am with you all days, 
even to the end of the world.” (Matt. xxv7iz7. 79.) Concerning this point the 
Vatican Council says: “ All those things are to be believed with divine and Cath- 
olic faith which are contained in the Word of God, written or handed down, and 
which the Church, either by a solemn judgment or by her ordinary and univer- 
sal magisterium, proposes for belief as having been divinely revealed.” (Const. 
de fide, chapter i727.) 

Let it be far from any one’s mind to lessen or to suppress, for any reason, any 
doctrine that has beenhanded down. Sucha policy would tend rather to separate 
Catholics from the Church than to bring in those who differ. There is nothing 
closer to our heart than to have those who are separated from the fold of Christ 
return to it, but in no other way than the way pointed out by Christ. 

The rule of life laid down for Catholics is not of such a nature that it can- 
not accommodate itself to the exigencies of various times and places. The 
Church has, guided by her Divine Master, a kind and merciful spirit, for which 
reason from the very beginning she has been what St. Paul said of himself: “1 
became all things to all men that I might save all.”’ 

History proves clearly that the Apostolic See, to which has been entrusted 
the mission not only of teaching, but of governing the whole Church, has con- 
tinued “ in one and the same doctrine, one and the same sense, and one and the 
same judgment.” (Const. de fide, chapter iv. 

But in regard to ways of living she has been accustomed so to moderate 
her discipline that, the divine principle of morals being kept intact, she has 
never neglected to accommodate herself to the character and genius of the 
nations which she embraces. 

Who can doubt that she will act in this same spirit againif the salvation of 
souls requires it? In this matter the Church must be the judge, not private men, 
who are often deceived by the appearance of right. In this, all who wish to es- 
cape the blame of our predecessor, Pius the Sixth, must concur. He condemned 
as injurious to the Church and the spirit of God who guides her, the doctrine con- 
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tained in proposition Ixxviii. of the Synod of Pistoia, “that the discipline made 
and approved by the Church should be submitted to examination, as if the 
Church could framie a code of laws useless or heavier than human liberty can 
bear.” 

But, beloved son, in this present matter of which we are speaking, there is 
even a greater danger and a more manifest opposition to Catholic doctrine and 
discipline in that opinion of the lovers of novelty, according to which they hold 
such liberty should be allowed in the Church, that her supervision and watchful- 
ness being in some sense lessened, allowance be granted the faithful, each one to 
follow out more freely the leading of his own mind and the trend of his own 
proper activity. They are of opinion that such liberty has its counterpart in 
the newly given civil freedom which is now the right and the foundation of 
almost every secular state. 

In the apostolic letters concerning the Constitution of States, addressed by 
us to the Bishops of the whole Church, we discussed this point at length; and 
there set forth the difference existing between the Church, which is a divine 
society, and all other social human organizations which depend simply on free 
will and choice of men. 

It is well, then, to particularly direct attention to the opinion which serves as 
the argument in behalf of this greater liberty sought for and recommended to 
Catholics. 

It is alleged that now the Vatican Decree concerning the infallible teach- 
ing authority of the Roman Pontiff having been proclaimed, that nothing further 
on that score can give any solicitude, and accordingly, since that has been safe- 
guarded and put beyond question, a wider and freer field, both for thought and 
action, lies open to each one. But such reasoning is evidently faulty, since, if we 
are to come to any conclusion from the infallible teaching authority of the Church, 
it should rather be that no one should wish to depart from it, and moreover that 
the minds of all being leavened and directed thereby, greater security from pri- 
vate error would be enjoyed by all. And further, those who avail themselves of 
such a way of reasoning, seem to depart seriously from the overruling wisdom 
of the Most High—which wisdom, since it was pleased to set forth by most 
solemn decision the authority and supreme teaching rights of this Apostolic 
See—willed that decision precisely in order to safeguard the minds of the 
Church’s children from the dangers of these present times. 

These dangers, viz., the confounding of license with liberty, the passion for 
discussing and pouring contempt upon any possible subject, the assumed right 
to hold whatever opinions one pleases upon any subject, and to set them forth in 
print to the world, have so wrapped minds in darkness that there is now a great- 
er need of the Church’s teaching office than ever before, lest people become 
unmindful both of conscience and of duty. 

We, indeed, have no thought of rejecting everything that modern industry 
and study has produced; so far from it, that we welcome to the patrimony of 
truth and to an ever-widening scope of public well-being whatsoever helps 
toward the progress of learning and virtue. Yet all this, to be of any solid 
benefit, nay, to have a real existence and growth, can only be on the condition of 
recognizing the wisdom and authority of the Church. 

Coming now to speak of the conclusions which have been deduced from 
the above opinions and for them, we readily believe there was no thought of 
wrong or guile, yet "the things themselves-certainly merit some degree of sus- 
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picion. First, all external guidance is set aside for those souls who are striving 
after Christian perfection as being superfluous, and even disadvantageous— 
the contention being that the Holy Spirit pours richer and more abundant graces 
than formerly upon the souls of the faithful, so that without human intervention 
He teaches and guides them by some hidden instinct of Hisown. Yetitis the sign 
of no small over-confidence to desire to measure and determine the mode of the 
divine communication to mankind, since it wholly depends upon His own good 
pleasure and He is a most free dispenser of His own gifts. (‘‘ The Spirit breath- 
eth whereso He listeth.”— Fohn zz. 8. ‘“‘And to each one of us grace is given 
according to the measure of the giving of Christ.” —ZPA, zv. 7.) 

And shall any one who recalls the history of the Apostles, the faith of the 
nascent Church, the trials and deaths of the martyrs—and, above all, those olden 
times so fruitful in saints—dare to measure our age with these, or affirm that 
they received less of the divine outpouring from the Spirit of Holiness? Not to 
dwell upon this point, there is no one who calls in question the truth that the 
Holy Spirit does work by a secret descent into the souls of the just and that He 
stirs them alike by warnings and impulses, since, unless this were the case, all 
outward defence and authority would be unavailing. ‘Forif any persuades him- 
self that he can give assent to saving, that is, to gospel truth when proclaimed, 
without an illumination of the Holy Spirit, who gives unto all sweetness both to 
assent and to hold, such an one is deceived by a heretical spirit.” (From the 
Second Council of Orange, Canon 7.) 

Moreover, as experience shows, these monitions and impulses of the Holy 
Spirit are for the most part felt through the medium of the aid and light of an 
external teaching authority. To quote St. Augustine: ‘“ He (the Holy Spirit) co- 
operates to the fruit gathered from the good trees, since He externally waters 
and cultivates them by the outward ministry of men, and yet of Himself bestows 
the inward increase.” (De Gratia Christi, chapter xix.) This, indeed, be- 
longs to the ordinary law of God’s loving providence, that as He has decreed that 
men for the most part shall be saved by the ministry also of men, sohas He 
wished that those whom He calls to the higher planes of holiness should be led 
thereto by men; hence St. Chrysostom declares “we are taught of God through 
the instrumentality of men.” (Homzly J. in Inscr. Altar.) Of this a striking 
example is given us in the very first days of the Church. For though Saul, in- 
tent upon threatenings and slaughter, had heard the voice of our Lord Himself 
and had asked, “‘ What dost Thou wish me to do?” yet was he bidden to enter 
Damascus and search for Ananias.. (Acfs zx.) ‘“ Enter the city and it shall be 
there told to thee what thou must do.” 

Nor can we leave out of consideration the truth that those who are 
striving after perfection, since by that fact they walk in no beaten or well-known 
path, are the more liable to stray, and hence have greater need than others of a 
teacher and guide. Such guidance has ever obtained in the Church; it has been 
the universal teaching of those who throughout the ages have been eminent for 
wisdom and sanctity—and hence they who reject it, do so, certainly, with rash- 
ness and peril. 

To one who thoroughly considers the question, even under the supposition 
that every exterior guide is withdrawn, it does not yet appear what in the minds 
of innovators is the purpose of that more abundant influx of the Holy Spirit 
which they sogreatly exto]. To practise virtue there is absolute need of the assis- 
tance of the Holy Spirit, yet we find those who are fond of novelty giving an un- 
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warranted importance to the za¢ura/ virtues, as though they better responded to 
the customs and necessities of the times, and that, having these as his outfit, 
man becomes both more ready to act and more strenuous in action. It is not 
easy to understand how persons possessed of Christian wisdom can either pre- 
fer natural to supernatural virtues or attribute to them a greater efficacy and 
fruitfulness. Can it be that nature conjoined with grace is weaker than when 
left to herself? Can it be that those men illustrious for sanctity, whom the 
Church distinguishes and openly pays homage to, were deficient, came short in 
the order of nature and its endowments, because they excelled in Christian 
strength? And although it be allowed at times to wonder at acts worthy of 
admiration, which are the outcome of natural virtue—how many are there really 
strong in the habit of the natural virtues? Is there any one not tried by temp- 
tations of the soul, and this in no light degree? Yet ever to master such, as also 
to preserve in its entirety the law of the natural order, requires an assistance 
from on high. These single notable acts, to which we have alluded, will fre- 
quently upon a closer investigation be found to exhibit the appearance rather 
than the reality of virtue. Grant that it is virtue, yet unless we would “run in 
vain” and be unmindful of that eternal bliss which a good God in his mercy has 
destined for us, of what avail are natural virtues unless seconded by the gift of 
divine grace? Hence St. Augustine well says: ‘‘ Wonderful is the strength, and 
swift the course, but outside the true path.” For asthe nature of man, owing 
to the primal fault, is inclined to evil and dishonor, yet by the help of grace is 
raised up, is borne along with a new greatness and strength, so, too, virtue, 
which is not the product of nature alone, but of grace also, is made fruitful unto 
everlasting life and takes on a more strong and abiding character. 

This overesteem of natural virtue finds a method of expression in assuming 
to divide all virtues into actzve and passzve, and it is alleged that whereas passive 
virtues found better place in past times, our age is to be characterized by the 
active. That such a division and distinction cannot be maintained is patent—for 
there is not, nor can there be, merely passive virtue. ‘ Virtue,” says St. 
Thomas Aquinas, “ designates the perfection of some potency, but the end of 
such potency is an act, and an act of virtue is naught else than the good use of 
free will,” acting, that is to say, under the grace of God if the act be one of 
supernatural virtue. 

He alone could wish that some Christian virtues be adapted to certain times 
and different ones for other times who is unmindful of the Apostle’s words, 
“that those whom He foreknew, He predestined to be made conformable to the 
image of His Son.” (Romans viii. 29.) Christ is the teacher and the exemplar 
of all sanctity, and to His standard must all those conform who wish for eternal 
life. Nor does Christ know any change as the ages pass, ‘‘ for He is yesterday 
and to-day and the same for ever.” (Hebrews xizz. 8.) To the men of all ages 
was the precept given: ‘‘ Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble of heart.”’ 
(Matt. x7. 29.) To every age has He been made manifest to us as obedient even 
unto death; in every age the Apostle’s dictum has its force: ‘“‘ Those who are 
Christ’s have crucified their flesh with its vices and concupiscences.” Would to 
God that more nowadays practised these virtues in the degree of the saints of 
past times, who in humility, obedience, and self-restraint were powerful “in 
word and in deed ’’—to the great advantage, not only of religion but of the state 
and the public welfare. 

From this disregard of the evangelical virtues, erroneously styled Zasszve, 
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the step was a short One to a contempt of the religious life which has in some 
degree taken hold of minds. That such a value is generally held by the up- 
holders of new views, we infer from certain statements concerning the vows 
which religious orders take. They say vows are alien to the spirit of our times, 
in that they limit the bounds of human liberty; that they are more suitable to 
weak than to strong minds; that so far from making for human perfection and 
the good of human organization, they are hurtful to both ; but how false these as- 
sertions are is evident from the practice and the doctrine of the Church, which 
has ever highly approved of the religious life. Nor without good cause, for those 
who, under the divine call, have freely embraced that state of life did not content 
themselves with the observance of precepts, but, going forward to the evange- 
lical counsels, showed themselves ready and valiant soldiers of Christ. Shall 
we judge this to bea characteristic of weak minds, or shall we say that it is 
useless or hurtful to a more perfect state of life? Those who so bind themselves 
by the vows of religion, far from having suffered a loss of liberty, enjoy that ful- 
ler and freer kind, that liberty, namely, by which Christ hath made us free. 
(Galat. tv. 31.) 

And this further view of theirs, namely, that the religious life is either en- 
tirely useless or of little service to the Church, besides being injurious to the 
religious orders, cannot be the opinion of any one who has read the annals 
of the Church. Did not your country, the United States, derive the begin- 
nings both of faith and of culture from the children of these religious families ? 
—to one of whom but very lately, a thing greatly to your praise, you have 
decreed that a statue be publicly erected. And even at the present time 
wherever the religious families are found, how speedy and yet how fruitful a 
harvest of good works do they not bring forth! How many leave home and 
seek strange lands to impart the truth of the Gospel and to widen the bounds 
of civilization; and this they do with the greatest cheerfulness amid mani- 
fold dangers. Out of their number, not less indeed than from the rest of 
the clergy, the Christian world finds the preachers of God's word, the directors 
of conscience, the teachers of youth, and the Church itself the examples of all 
sanctity. 

Nor should any difference of praise be made between those who follow the 
active state of life from those others who, charmed with solitude, give them 
selves to prayer and bodily mortification. And how much, indeed, of good re- 
port these have merited, and do merit, is known surely to all who do not: forget 
that the “ continual prayer of the just man”’ avails to placate and to bring down 
the blessings of Heaven when to such prayers bodily mortification is added. 

But if there be those who prefer to form one body without the obligation of 
the vows, let them pursue sucha course. It is not new in the Church nor in any 
wise censurable. Let them be careful, however, not to set forth such a state 
above that of Religious Orders. But rather, since mankind are more disposed at 
the present time than formerly to indulge themselves in pleasures, let those be 
held in greater esteem “ who having left all things have followed Christ.” 

Finally, not to delay too long, it is stated that the way and method hitherto 
in use among Catholics for bringing back those who have fallen away from the 
Church should be left aside and another one chosen, in which matter it will suf- 
fice to note that it is not the part of prudence to neglect that which antiquity in 
its long experience has approved and which is’also-taught«by apostolic authority. 
The Scriptures teach us (Zcc/z. xvzz. g) that it is the duty of all to be solicitous 
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for the salvation of one’s neighbor according to the power and position of each, 
The faithful do this by religiously discharging the duties of their-state of life, by 
the uprightness of their conduct, by their works of Christian charity, and by 
earnest and continuous prayer to God. 

On the other hand, those who belong to the clergy should do this by an en- 
lightened fulfilment of their preaching ministry, by the pomp and splendor of 
ceremonies, especially by setting forth in their own lives the beauty of that 
doctrine which St. Paul inculcated upon Titus and Timothy. But if, among the 
different ways of preaching the Word of God, that one sometimes seems to be 
preferable which is directed to non-Catholics, not in churches but in some 
suitable place, in such wise that controversy is not sought, but friendly confer- 
ence, such a method is certainly without fault. 

But let those who undertake such ministry be set apart by the authority of 
the bishops and let them be men whose knowledge and virtue has been pre- 
viously ascertained. For we think that there are many in your country who are 
separated from Catholic truth more by ignorance than by ill-will, who might 
perchance more easily be drawn to the one fold of Christ, if this truth be set 
forth to them in a friendly and familiar way. 

From the foregoing it is manifest, beloved son, that we are not able to give 
approval to those views which, in their collective sense, are called by some 
“Americanism.” But if by this name are to be understood certain endowments 
of mind which belong to the American people, just as other characteristics belong 
to various other nations, or if, moreover, by it is designated your political condi- 
tion and the laws and customs by which you are governed, there is no reason to 
take exception to the name. But if this is to be so understood that the doctrines 
which have been adverted to above are not only indicated, but exalted, there can 
be no manner of doubt that our venerable brethren, the Bishops of America, 
would be the first to repudiate and condemn it as being most injurious to them- 
selves and to their country. For it would give rise to the suspicion that there 
are among you some who conceive and would have the Church in America to be 
different from what it is in the rest of the world. 

But the true Church is one, as by unity of doctrine, so by unity of govern- 
ment, and she is Catholic also. Since God has placed the centre and foundation 
of unity in the chair of Blessed Peter, she is rightly called the Roman Church, 
for “where Peter is there is the Church.” (Ambrose, In Ps. x7. 57.) Where- 
fore, if anybody wishes to be considered a real Catholic, he ought to be able to 
say from his heart the self-same words which Jerome addressed to Pope 
Damasus: “I, acknowledging no other leader than Christ, am bound in fellow- 
ship with Your Holiness; that is, with the chair of Peter. I know that the 
Church was built upon him as its rock, and that whosoever gathereth not with 
you, scattereth.” 

These instructions which we give you, beloved son, in fulfilment of our duty, 
in a special letter, we will take care are communicated to the bishops of the 
United States; thus testifying again that love by which we embrace your whole 
country, a country which in past times has done so much for the cause of reli- 
gion, and which, with God’s help, will do still greater things. To you, and to 
all the faithful of America, we grant most lovingly, asa pledge-of, Divine assist- 
ance, our apostolic benediction. 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, the 22d day of January, 1899, and the twenty- 

first of our pontificate. LEO XIII. 
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On the appearance of this letter of our Holy Father, the 
Paulists promptly sent to Rome the following cable message: 

“Patres Paulini, litteras proxime missuri, Leonts XIII. doc- 
trinam plene amplectuntur.” Literally translated into English, 
this reads: “The Paulist Fathers, who will shortly send a let- 
ter, fully embrace the doctrine of Leo XIII.” 

The letter, which was sent a few days later, is as follows 
in the original Latin : 


NEO-EBORACI, 28 Februarii, 1899. 
BEATISSIME PATER: 

Vixdum Sanctitatis Vestre litteras circa errores, quibus 
Americanismi nomen datur, E™°® Cardinali Jacobo Gibbons 
Archiepiscopo Baltimorensi datas, in ephemeridibus Civitatis 
Neo-Eboracensis anglice redditas perlegimus, statim doctrinam 
in Pontificio documento propositam plene libenterque sumus 
amplexati: idque Sanctitati Vestre telegraphice incunctanter 
significavimus. His vero Sanctitati Vestre gratias ex corde re- 
ferimus, quia supremi Doctoris ac infallibilis Magistri munere 
fungens, nos in viis veritatis ducit ac tenebras erroris procul a 
nobis repellit; eodemque spiritu Pater Hecker, si adhuc inter 
vivos ageret, Pontificium decretum filiali suscepisset veneratione. 

At haud leve animis nostris solamen ingessit lectio litterarum 
Sanctitatis Vestre, presertim quia in eisdem asseritur errores a 
Sancta Sede reprobatos opinionum Patris Hecker interpreta- 
tionibus esse potius accensendos quam opinionibus in se inspectis. 
Ceterum si quid sit, sive in doctrina sive in “ Vita” laudati 
Patris, quod, sapienti Sanctitatis Vestrz iudicio, emendandum 
esse decernatur, nos libenti animo Sanctz Sedis sententiz ac- 
quiescimus, tum quia Ecclesia Romana est columna et firma- 
mentum veritatis, tam quia in regulis Instituti nostri mandatur: 
—“Sit societatis ipse nostre omniumque eius sociorum nota 
precipua atque insignis, submissio religiosa, alacris et laeta erga 
Sanctam Ecclesiam, omnemque potestatem in ea legitime con- 
stitutam, omnesque ordinationes auctoritate sua _ sancitas. 
Primum omnium Jesu Christi Vicario, Ecclesieque Sancte 
Romanz, omnibusque Sanctz Sedis Apostolice decretis atque 
monitis sive ad doctrinam sive ad disciplinam spectantibus, hxc 
exhibeatur obedientia.” Hujusmodi autem obedientia alte est 
in nostris insculpta cordibus, ita ut nunquam cogitavimus ab 
integritate et severitate Doctrine Catholice discedendi. At si 
juxta sententiam Sanctitatis Vestre, nos hanc propensionem vel 
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ratione huic propensioni favorem quocumque modo przbuimus, 
nos grato animo, paternam Sanctitatis Vestre correctionem 
suscipimus. 

Instituti nostri Constitutiones stricte mandant ut nos per- 
fect studeamus orthodoxiz, ut pro norma habeamus non tan- 
tum Ecclesie definitiones sed etiam monita ac probatorum 
auctorum scripta circa vitam spiritualem, et ut devotiones quas 
Ecclesia patrocinatur atque commendat, promoveamus. Et in 
iis, hac declaratio invenitur: ‘ Omnibus, etiam sacerdotibus, 
prescribitur, ut directione spirituali juxta auctorum probatorum 
principia utantur.” In his ac in omnibus principia ac monita in 
litteris Sanctitatis Vestre proposita nos sequuturos declaramus, 
pariterque plenum obsequium ac fidelem adhesionem Sanctitati 
Vestre ac S. Romane Sedi profitemur. Insuper exemplaria 
libri cui titulus—Vita Patris Hecker—neque vendituros neque 
aliis tradituros promittimus, usquedum correctio, iudicio S. 
Sedis facienda, non sit ad effectum perducta. 

Interim ad pedes Sanctitatis Vestre provoluti, Apostolicam 
Benedictionem humiliter postulamus. 

Addictissimus Servus, 
Pro Instituto Presbyterorum{ Missionis 
S. Pauli Apostoli, 
GEORGIUS DESHON, 
Superior Generals. 
Beatissimo Patri 
LEONI XIII., P.P. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


T the Tuxedo, New York City, on March 15, the Guild of Catholic authors 
d and writers held the third meeting of the year 1899. Miss Marie F. Giles, 
Miss Lida Rose McCabe, and Mr. John Jerome Rooney were selected for the 
leading numbers-on the programme. Two very interesting questions were pre- 
sented for discussion : (1) Would the Catholic drama succeed to-day? (2) What 
is modern criticism ? 

For the February meeting an equally interesting programme was arranged, 
consisting of a sketch of the literary work of Joshua Huntington; a paper on 
writing stories for the young, by Miss Marion J. Brunowe, and an address by the 
editor of the Penny Magazine, Mr. T.C. Quinn. The topics for discussion were : 
(1) Do Catholic books receive competent and helpful reviews from Catholic pa- 
pers? (2) Should the art of poetry be more thoroughly cultivated ? 

The officers of the guild are: Rev. John Talbot Smith, president; Mr. John 
J. Rooney, first vice-president ; Miss Ellen A. Ford, second vice-president; Miss 
Marion J. Brunowe, secretary: Miss Marie Giles, librarian; Rev. John J. Donlon, 
Brooklyn, and Mr. James Clancy, New York, trustees ; Mr. Arthur Ryan, secre- 
tary and treasurer, 27 Barclay Street, New York City. 

The aims of the guild are: To bring Catholic writers of the metropolis and 
of the country together, and to help its members toward success. For this pur- 
pose committees have been appointed to read manuscript, look after copyrights, 
and give advice to struggling and inexperienced writers. To aid in the develop- 
ment of the Catholic idea in literature. To this end discussions at the meetings 
will be directed, new fields of work will be described, and eminent writers will 
address the members, Efforts will be made to revive or keep alive the memory 
and the good work of deceased Catholic writers. 

All Catholic writers are invited to attend the meetings and to become mem- 
bers. The annual fee is two dollars. Applications for membership can be made 
to any officer of the guild. This is the only society of this kind at present exist- 


ing in the United States. 
+ * * 


The American Irish Historical Society has for its purposes the study of 
American history generally; to investigate specially the immigration of the 
people of Ireland to this country, determine its numbers, examine the sources, 
learn the place of its settlement ; to examine records of every character where- 
ever found; to endeavor to correct erroneous, distorted, and false views of 
history in relation to the Irish race in America; to promote and foster an honor- 
able and national spirit of patriotism ; to place the results of its historical inves- 
tigations and researches in acceptable literary form, and to print, publish, and 
distribute its documents. 

Any person of good moral character who is interested in the special work of 
this society shall be deemed eligible for the same. No tests other than that of 
character and devotion to the society’s objects shall be applied to membership. 
The society shall comprise life members and annual members, who shall pay 
dues provided by the by-laws. Payment of fifty dollars in advance at one time 
shall constitute a life-membership. Life members shall be exempt from further 
membership dues. The annual membership fee shall be three dollars, payable 
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the first day of February in each year. Applications may be sent to Mr. 
Thomas B, Lawler, No, 7o Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


* * * 


Dr. Thomas Addis Emmet, the distinguished physician and scholar, of New 
York City, at the recent annual meeting of the American-Irish Historical Society 
read an instructive paper on Irish Emigration during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. He shows in this learned contribution to American history 
that the early Irish settlers here played an important part in the affairs of this 
country. Dr. Emmet’s paper is written from the Catholic point of view, which 
is generally ignored by ordinary text-book writers. The claim is established 
by convincing proof that the Irish people were the pioneers from almost the first 
settlement on the Atlantic coast and continued until the line of emigration had 
crossed the continent to the Pacific. The Colonial records bear testimony that 
the Irish were here at an early period, and so many hamlets on the frontier were 
designated by such distinctive Irish names that, had we no other proof than these 
facts, we could not honestly divest ourselves of the conviction that Ireland con- 
tributed more in numbers for the development of this country than came from 
any other source. 

Great injustice has been done the Irish people by depriving them of credit 
so justly due them. This has resulted partially from ignorance, but to a greater 
extent from an influence exerted prior to the first settlement in this country. 
The purpose which prompts this injustice has been maintained through Eng- 
lish influence, and has always been wanting so much in charity that we can hope 
to accomplish little in any effort to establish the truth, so long as individuals in 
this country are willing to have their judgment influenced by the policy of a for- 
eign power. 

The same influence has been as actively engaged in claiming that we are 
English; that this country is consequently “a worthy daughter of a more worthy 
mother.” Yet my investigations have impressed me with the belief that of the 
seventy-five millions forming our present population there are a far greater num- 
ber of individuals who could be more certain of their African origin than there 
are those who could prove a direct English descent. 

It is not sufficient to show proof of an ancestor sailing from an English 
port, as all were rated during the seventeenth century as English, without refer- 
ence to their nationality. Moreover, the bearing of an English name would be 
no more conclusive, as we shall show a large proportion of the “ Wild Irish” 
were compelled by law to assume English surnames which their descendants 
bear at the present time. 

I have no accurate data bearing directly upon the early emigration of the 
Irish to this country, for none exist. On the other hand, the assertion that they 
were among the first settlers, and the most numerous afterward, cannot be dis- 
proved for the same reason. But I will show, as circumstantial evidence, that 

throughout the greater portion of the seventeenth century a dire provocation ex- 
isted, and that the Catholics were driven out of Ireland by a persecution which 
has never been equalled. The world to-day is in ignorance of the fact, since a 
truthful history of Ireland, and of the suffering borne by a majority of the peo- 
ple, has yet to be written. 

Whenever an advantage was to be gained by falsifying a historical event, the 
English government has never hesitated, for centuries past, to exercise its inflv- 


ence for that purpose. Yet, with a strange inconsistency, every record in the 
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keeping of the government is zealously preserved, notwithstanding the most 
damning testimony is thus furnished. 

Virginia was undoubtedly first settled by the English, but at an early period 
the Irish began to come in, bound to serve a stated term in payment for their 
passage money ; but eventually these people became free men, settling down on 
the frontier, and their descendants in the next generation, as indicated by their 
names appearing in the records, began to take part in the affairs of the colony. 

Maryland was chiefly settled by Irish Catholics, and Calvert himself was an 
Irishman, and received his title of Lord Baltimore from a place in the southwest 
of Ireland. 

William Penn spent a large portion of his life in Irehand before receiving his 
grant in America. A number of his followers were Irish, and the most promi- 
nent person next to Penn himself was James Logan, an Irishman, who acted as 
governor of the province for a number of years. He was most tolerant to the 
Irish Catholics, who were allowed free exercise of their religion, and they re- 
ceived protection in this colony from the first settlement. 

Many of those who first settled in New Jersey were from [reland, and there 
were undoubtedly some Irish in New Amsterdam. In the Jesuit Relations it is 
shown that Father Jogues, who afterward suffered the death of a martyr among 
the Indians of Central New York, came about 1642 from Canada to administer 
to those of his faith then living among the Dutch. 

In 1634 the General Court of Massachusetts Bay granted lands on the Mer- 
rimac River for an Irish settlement, and there were several hundred Irishmen 
who served in King Philip’s Indian War whose names are still preserved in the 
colonial records. I have a record of the fact, but neglected to note the authority 
of a reference to a contemporaneous account of a fearful storm which occurred 
in the winter of 1634-35 off the north coast of Ireland. As one of the incidents 
mentioned is made of the shipwreck of a vessel filled with Irish emigrants, on 
the second day out of their voyage to join, as was stated, the Merrimac River 
settlement in New England, this straw of information is a valuable indication 
in our current of circumstantial evidence. It establishes the fact, by another 
source, that an Irish settlement was planted on the Merrimac River as early as 
1634. It also shows that however intolerant the New England Puritans were 
sometimes in their immediate surroundings to the Catholics, they did-tolerate in 
this instance, and likely in many others, the “fighting Irish,” as they were 
termed. In fact, they gave little thought to their religious belief so long as they 
remained on the frontierto fight the Indians. This incident shows that emi- 
grants sailed from the north of Ireland for this settlement, notwithstanding it 
may have been necessary to have commenced their voyage from an English 
port, and it also proves that these people were Catholics. The fact as to their 
religion is established by a knowledge of the condition of the country at that 
particular time, as I have attempted to describe. The Catholics were fleeing in 
all directions from the district of country which had been laid waste, and in 
many instances they had to subsist on the dead bodies of those who had pre- 
ceded them, and who had died on the way from starvation. None but the Catho- 
lics left Ireland at this time, as every individual in sympathy with the English 
was then busy in bettering his condition by securing a portion of the spoils. 

There were a number of Catholics sent out to New England through the 
efforts of Cromwell, and although they may not have come at that time as will- 
ing emigrants their descendants must afterward have become identified with 
the country. M.C. M. 








